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ql Plants Poisonous to Sheep 


By C. Dwight Marsh 


' Wool Production and Sellin3 in Other Countries 
By J. F. Walker 








The Lamb Demonstration Work 


A Summary of the First Ten Months of the Campaign 
and Announcement of Demonstrations for the 
July to December Period 
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DENVER 


For Your Sheep 


Receipts of sheep at Denver for the first half of 1928 
exceeded 800,000 head compared to 608,000 head for the same 
period of 1927. 


With the finest, largest, two story, concrete sheep barn 
in the country, presided over by an efficient, courteous per- 
sonnel and actively patronized by both packer and feeder 
buyers, the DENVER market is in a most excellent position 
to adequately serve the sheepmen of the West. 


: Shippers who favor orderly marketing find their Utopia 
at DENVER where a good packer demand invariably exists. 
Distribution in excess of local requirements is effectively 
made from Denver to as many as ten different packing 
centers in proportion to their actual needs. 


DENVER is so situated as to permit diversion to any 
primary slaughtering or market point and thousands of 
country feeding points east thereof at the through rate. With 
less freight to Denver, less time in transit, small shrink and 
good fills, producers are in position to secure the greatest net 
cash returns for their product with the least trouble and ex- 
pense to themselves. FY 
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Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 
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“I AM”—214638—The Highest Priced Lamb on record. Purchased in the 
1927 National Ram Sale at $2000 and now in service in our flock. 


~ 


age price at the National Ram Sales in 1924-1925- ever had. 
1926-1927. 


In the 1925 sale our entries brought top figures 
in classes for single studs, pens of studs, and range 
rams. Flock headers our specialty. 

In the 1926 sale our pens of five stud rams 
brought the highest price ever paid in that class. All aaa Range Rams, and Ewes for Sale at 

One of our stud rams brought the highest price , 
in the California sale in 1928. Single or carload lots. 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah Phone 174 


Our consignments have brought the highest aver- Our offerings for 1928 are the best we have 


We have shipped sheep to seven foreign coun- 
tries—ten shipments to Japan, three to Russia. 
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* Our Pen of Twenty-Five Range Rams That Topped That Class in the 1927 National Ram Sale. 
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Entered as Second Class Matter January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 





“Major”—Bullard Bros.’ Reserve Champion 
Ram at Chicago International, 1925 


Flock Founded in 1875 


Correspondence Solicited 














F. N. Bullard, Manager 


























BURTON’S 
Rugged Rambouillets 


HAVE 


Vigor Staple 
Type Density 
Size Quality 


They are the results of many years 


of very careful selecting and breeding. | 
See them at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. | 


They Will Please You 


S. R. BURTON & SON 


PAROWAN, UTAH 























Our 1927 Offerings 
Are Completely 
Sold Except 


100 Lincoln-Rambouillet 
Ewe Lambs 
We have a very choice lot 
of young Rambouillet 


Rams coming on for the 
1928 trade. 


If you like Rambouillets witb fine, 
white, crimpy wool, good bone, legs 
set well apart, and splendid confor- 
mation— 


We Grow That Kind 


Day Farms Company 


PAROWAN, UTAH 





W. W. PENDLETON & SON 
Breeders of Pure Bred Rambouillet Sheep 
PAROWAN, UTAH 


See our entries in the 1928 Ram Sale. 

Our sheep combine the blood of the flocks 
of W. S. Hansen, John H. Seely, Butterfield, 
Hobbs & Gillett, A. A. Wood, W. J. Mathews, 
A. Orth, and W. C. Pendleton. 


I 





July, 


DEER LODGE FARMS : 


COMPANY 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Range Rams Our Specialty 


We believe that the big ram 
with a long staple fleece that has 
density and fineness and is free 
from body wrinkles and kemp is 
the ideal ram for the range. 


If that is the kind of Rambouil- 
let ram you like, see ours. 


PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS 


Small orders or carload lots 


DEER LODGE FARMS. 
COMPANY 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


99999999999 


1928 
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NOYES AND SONS 


Ephraim, Utah 


Breeders of Registered Rambouillets 

Have for sale 38 head of yearling 
range rams and 10 head of yearling 
stud rams. 











American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. Volumes XXII and 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
be ready for distribution. Pedigrees now be- 
ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 
President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of members 
rules, pedigree blanks, etc., address the Sec 
r 
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WM. BRIGGS & SON 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 











We produce 
a high type 
of Ram- 
bouillet. 




















A choice lot 
of ewes and 
rams for 
sale at all 
times. 














Briggs 1144—Yeesling Rambouillet Ewe. 


Grand Simeon: eeioumine Ewe at 


California State Fair, 1927. 
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MS |) | Grow More Wool | MANTI LIVESTOCK COMPANY 


Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Wool Production 


Write for Literature and List of 

















Breeders 
j The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n. 
free Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 
) 1S 
j 99 
uil- 


SHROPSHIRES PRODUCE ’EM 
THE SMALL LAMB 

is the only one that will bring the top 

price when it reaches the high class 

market. 


f 
Sf 
' 
Even the great West is learning this | 
Sf 














important lesson. Write for printed 

matter. 

American Shropshire Registry 
Association 




















i P Lafayette, Indiana 

| % 8,150 Members Life eames 4" $5.00 
% W. F. RENK WADE 

% President Son -Treas. 














CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 


America’s Champion Flock of Lincolns and Cotswolds 


Winners of 31 Championships at Utah State Fair and Fat Stock Shows 
Only Three Championships Lost in Four Years 


i 
a 








let | American Cotswold Reg- i 
| istry Association | 














| - ‘ 

Write for list of members and breed- 
S n ers. If you have registered Cotswolds Not How Many But How Good 
Be to sell, or wish to buy and will state STUD RAMS - BREEDING EWES - RANGE RAMS or CHOICE RAM LAMBS 
1 soon what you have or want, will try and Sired by the International Champions 
yw be- assist you or give you desired informa- 
sans a W. HARDIN HARRY T. CRANDELL 
. » G CASS CITY, MICHIGAN 
ia Secretary —_ 
Purebred Record Bldg., | . . a 
—_ D.C. TEWIS. Paetien THIRTEENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL RAM SALE 

— August 27-28-29-30, 1928—Salt Lake City, Utah 

<=: Zoe — : sisinininininiaieisiaieisiaieisieieiaieleieieia(siale(s|e) | 


O WALKER SHROPSHIRES 

a 175 Canadian and home-bred rams and about 
oD an equal number of ewes. A_ few high- 
o classed Canadian Southdown rams. This is 
Oo 2 very select lot of rams and there are many 
oO 
oO 
oO 
0 
oO 





herd ram prospects in the lot suitable to 
head high-classed purebred flecks. 
Cc. B. WALKER 
MEMPHIS, MISSOURI, Box 
DOO One eee 








Satisfaction given by 
our Rambouillets sold in 


Oonon000000n0)1 





Fai | 

N '| | PRACTICAL RAMBOUILLETS | 
| 

| 


recent years at the Nation- 





















lot al Ram Sales proves their 
value to range men. We 

nd é ; LINCOLNS 
will appreciate having 

or range men or breeders of We have for sale: 


30 stud rams—one and two-year olds 








all stud sheep examine our 100 range rams—one and two-year olds 
: hi : 500 ram lambs 
entries at this years ram 100 young ewes 
Ase a Se ee oe sale. For full particulars write or wire 
One of Our Studs Entered in the 1928 National Ram Sale. R. S. ROBSON & SON 





C. D. MICHAELSEN - - Gunnison, Utah Daines wade Ga, Seale 
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CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS | 














Noted for Noted as Heavy 


— yz oe Shearers of Fine 


Staple Wool 




















Taxpayer—Champion Ram, Utah State Fair, 1926-1927. 


Following is an unsolicited letter from a man who bought 100 registered Candland Rambouillet yearling ewes: 
Dear Mr. Candland: Deming, New Mexico, July 2, 1928 
My ewes sheared approximately 18 pounds per head. The 97 head sheared 1,711 pounds. Several of them 
went above 20 pounds and one sheared 24\4 pounds. I think they made a good turnout. Some of the February 
lambs weigh as much as 140 pounds. I intend to breed two of them to a few ewes this fall. 
With kindest regards and best wishes to you all, I remain Yours truly, Robt. ]. Manning 


Mr. Sheepman: Do you want to increase your profits? If so, ue CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 
W.D.CANDLAND & SONS, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


KING BROTHERS COMPANY 


Laramie, 
Wyoming 




















Breeders of 
Rambouillet 
and 
Corriedale 

Sheep 























Pa sl ‘ 





Champion Corriedale Ram. First Prize Ram Wyoming and “C” Type Champion Rambouillet Ram, American Royal, 
Colorado State Fairs; Also at Chicago International, 1927, 1927, and Champion Ram at Ogden Live Stock Show, January, 
Defeating Importation of Rams from New Zealand; and Cham- 192: 


t pion Ram at Ogden Live Stock Show, January, 1928. 


KING PRODUCTIONS SATISFY 1927 JUDGES 


At the American Royal in B Class Rambouillets our Principal Winnings were Ist in Aged Ram, 2nd and 3rd in Yearling Rams, 2nd in 
Ram Lamb, 3rd in Yearling Ewe, 3rd in Ewe Lamb, Champion Ram and Champion Flock. American Royal C Class Rambouillets—2nd in 
font Ram, Ist in Yearling Ram, Ist in Ram Lamb, 2nd in Pen Ram Lambs, Ist in Yearling Ewes. Champion Ram, Champion Ewe, Champion 

cK. 

At the Chicago International—ist in Aged Ram, 4th Yearling Ram, Ist Ewe Lamb, Ist Pen of Ewe Lambs, Champion Ram, Reserve Cham- 
pion Ewe, and Champion Flock. At the Ogden Live Stock Show, held in January, 1928, we had Champion Ram, Champion Ewe and Champion 


tag STOCK OF EITHER BREED SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS. 
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Mountain Dell Rambouillets 








J. H. S. 7800 “62”—Highest Priced Rambouillet J. H. 8. D7833—Top of 1926 Ram Sale. 
Ever Sold at Auction. 


NO BLOOD HAS WORKED GREATER IMPROVEMENT THAN THAT OF THE 


SEELY-RAMBOUILLETS 
Their Good Blood Breeds On 


They have held their own and have done their share in making Rambouillet history. Their blood lines 
have been so intensified the past forty years that they have the ability to reproduce their superior qualities. 
RANGE RAMS, STUD RAMS AND EWES—WRITE FOR PRICES OR ANY OTHER INFORMATION 

DESIRED CONCERNING OUR SHEEP. 


=—: We Never Sell a Ram That Is Not Worthy of Being a Breeder :— 








Highest Priced Ewes Ever Sold at Auction. 


JOHN H. SEELY & SONS CO. 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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IMPORTED LINCOLNS 
Lincoln - Rambouillet Cross Bred Rams 
Hampshire Rams and Ewes 


We have a remarkable selection of Rams of the above breeds 
to offer for 1928. Prices far below quality. 


We have just imported 100 head of prime New Zealand Stud 
Lincolns selected from best flocks, to be used for cross-breeding 
purposes. 


Our Hampshire Ewes, either Pure Bred or Registered are des- 
cended from flocks of over fifty years’ standing, and quality consid- 
ered are dirt cheap. 


WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


F. J. Hagenbarth, Pres. Spencer, Idaho 
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100 
registered ~ 

yearling registered 

and yearling 

two-year-old Rams 
Ewes Delivery 

October Any Time | 
Delivery 


















These are of the best quality that I have ever offered 


Write or Wire EUGENE PATRICK 
Cullen Hotel Salt Lake City, Utah 
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BUY YOUR 





Hampshire Rams from the Mount Haggin 
Land and Livestock Company 





Any number carloads or less than carloads. 


We have no foot rot, no lung worm, no stomach worm. 
Our sheep are absolutely clean. There are none of 
these diseases in our section. 





' 


Ship your rams in disinfected cars, do not unload in 
transit, and KEEP CLEAN. 


L. C. L. shipments of our rams in Montana take half 
rate. 


—o1——aehe 
IEEE dA 


Mount Haggin Range Rams sired the First and 
Fourth Prize carload of Western Lambs at Chicago Inter- 
national, 1927, and winning carload at Western National, 


1927, 
STUD RAMS 


We have the most outstanding lot of ram lambs we 
have ever bred. Also a number of excellent yearlings. 
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HAMMAM 





Mount Haggin Land and Livestock Company 


Anaconda, Montana 
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Winter Sheep Grow More - and -_ Better Wool 
. And are the Hardiest and Best Rangers in the World 
Feeding and You can range three Delaine-Merino ewes on the same feed it takes for two of the 
" larger breeds; they will shear twice as much wool as the other two, and raise blockler 
Grazing lambs, which the trade now demands. Cross your ewes with DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS 
and get a band of really profitable sheep to run. I have 200 DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS 
Ranch for 1928 trade. Mostly big smooth ones. All registered. One or a carload shipped 
: anywhere on approval. Photos free. 
“Te ah ame Prices Reasonable 
Good Alfalfa Sweet Clover Grain and Range RAN W. 
Grazing. Alfalfa Chaff, and Hay Feeding. I F K H. RUSSELL, akeman, Ohio 
can accommodate 3000 sheep on this ranch the —_ ¢ 
coming winter. Sheepmen interested please get 
in touch with me. 
| Ree eee eae ay mend e 
ngine, Plows, and Disc Harrows. be h R ¥ & ] 
JOHN P. CAHOON ampsnire hams ror saie 
48 South and Highland Drive = 
Holliday, Utah 400 Head of Yearling Rams 
400 Head of Ram Lambs 
Foon nnnoonAnooonoooonnonn These sheep are raised from our purebred Hampshire ewes and the || 
: SHEPHERD WANTED : best registered rams that money can buy and are especially suitable for | | 
7 ee 7 range purposes. They are raised a mile high on a mountain range 
. I have a permanent position open 7 dt if th to fi 1 d Th tust flesh 
MH for a capable and experienced shep- . an rave rom ree to five miles every ay. ey are jus esny 
herd who is familiar with the care and F enough to make good breeders and while not as fat or as large as sheep 
: feeding of uae ny and — : raised in small bunches, they give better results for range purposes. 
= — con We : Several hundred head of young purebred ewes for sale. Just the kind 
f Work to begin by August 1. : for farm flocks. 
D ; : 
es J. E. MORSE 
. MALCOLM IFFE O 
as, team DILLON, MONTANA 
: Big Horn, Wyoming : f 
fajajaia}=j=jajaja|ujajaiaiajajejalalaiajajeiela)a)siala|a)s| 








commeANNOUNCEMENT Books For 


sheep and cattle ranges for sale or lease. 
Have a number of good listings. Let us 


know your requirements and we will find 
DAYBELL LIVESTOCK CO. Sheepmen 


PROVO, UTAH 











Coffey’s Productive Sheep 
Husbandry $2.50 











Sampson’s Range and Pasture 


RIDGECREST HAMPSHIRES 


Management $4.00 





Typical Thousand Springs Hampshire 
Ram Lambs. 











Sampson’s Native American For- x a 
° From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


age Plants $5.00 we hear the pleasing word that 
lambs sired by our rams are “the 
best ever.” 

e Have you a Thousand Springs 
Ram at the head of your flock? 


You’ll have a chance to get one 
For Sale by at the National Ram Sale held in 
, Salt Lake in August. 











wees ee : NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 


Besides the usual number of "year- H 
ling stud and range rams, | will also ASSOCIATION Thousand Springs Farm 
offer some especially bred stud lambs 
from my newly imported sires. 508 McCORNICK BLDG., Wendell, Idaho 
H. L. FINCH SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Minnie Miller, Jesse Loader, 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO Owner Shepherd 
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SHEEP FOR SALE 

L. L. BRECKENRIDGE Yor Sly “daitey. "his feeder wns cna 
| : wether lambs for fall. 
skier Twin Falls, Idaho DAYBELL LIVESTOCK CoO. 
CKS Provo, Utah 
pped Breeder of High Grade Hampshire Sheep 
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al 











SOLANO CORRIEDALE RANCH 























| the 8 : Saal 

> for ——— a R. W. JICKLING—Elmira, Calif. 
ange + 

leshy Some of these are entered in the 1928 National Ram Sale 

sheep ’ 

|| ! || HAMPSHIRE FLOCK 
kind + . e % & 


- FOR SALE | 

















HAMPSHIRES 


We have for sale this season: 
700 head of yearling rams 
Several cars of big ram lambs 
Also several cars of ewes 


Cambridge Land and 


Livestock Co. 


Breeders of Purebred and Registered 
Hampshire Sheep 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 




















Will Import British 
Breeds of Sheep 
June and July 


Orders Carefully executed. 
Please act quickly. 


WILL A. DRYDEN 


Brooklin, Ontario, Canada 


I will make a favorable price on 
my entire flock of Hampshires or 
any part of it. I have 


300 ewes, mixed ages 
100 yearling ewes 
150 ewe lambs 
90 yearling rams 
100 ram lambs 
All registered. 
1 will have 50 registered rams 
in the National Ram Sale. 








+ 


THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 27-30, 1928 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


J. J. CRANER 
Corinne, Utah 




















NEBEKER HAMPSHIRE RAMS 































; Famous for their very early-maturing qualities and their ideal mutton 
“se conformation. 
ry Used successfully by leading sheepmen on our western ranges for 
. Pacific Se = es over a quarter of a century. 
yrd that 
are “the DID YOU KNOW? | 
Springs That the Hampshire Sire will give 
Flock? you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
get one us tell you about it. — — 
} held in We have a delightful little booklet and a 


classified list of breeders for you. They 
are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 








| Farm We Offer This Year: 


Yearling Range Rams 
Ram Lambs 


J. NEBEKER & SON, Stockton, Utah 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASS’N. 


MRS. MINNIE W. MILLER, President 
1427 Ramona Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Choice Stud Rams 


se Loader, 
hepherd 
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Hampshire Lambs Net $14.23 =; 

i & 

x 

On May 26th Martin Curran, of Hagerman, Idaho, shipped from i 

~ Fairfield, Idaho, 2618 lambs that sold in Chicago June 5th and 6th, 

weighing there 8334 pounds and netting the owner above expenses, 

$14.23 per head. Two lambs were lost enroute and five cripples cut 

out at the market—the balance selling straight at the market top 

each day. These lambs were dropped after January 20th and aver- 

aged less than four months old. They were shipped out of three 

bands, averaging about 1050 ewes per band and 700 of them were 

out of yearling ewes. All the lambs in the three bands were shipped, 

ZS BS | 
except 76 from band No. 1, 93 from band No. 2, and 230 from band me | 
No. 3. Be 
. . i 

These Lambs Were Sired by Purebred Hampshire Rams i & 

140 Hampshire rams were used to breed 6300 ewes in rough | 
country in the National Forest. Of the total flock of 6300 only 341 

ewes failed to lamb. 

The commission firm selling these lambs reports that “they 

gave the highest net return of any 10 cars of range lambs ever sold 

on the Chicago market.” The packer who bought these lambs said: 

‘You need never fear the market when you have lambs of this qual- 

ity.” They were HAMPSHIRE LAMBS. All alike—all short-leg- 

an BS 

ged—all well marked—because they were HAMPSHIRES. 

No breed of sheep has yet been produced that mated with our 

x range ewes will give a heavier lamb, a hardier lamb or more qual- i 

ity—than is obtained from Hampshire rams, nor will any other 

ram produce a larger lamb crop from the same number of ewes. 

Ask Mr. Curran 

S. W. McCLURE 

Bliss, Idaho 

+E 


-_ 
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wool growers have done a better job in 
producing than they have in selling. The 
selling end of the business undoubtedly 
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a point close to normal demand. Of 
course the wool demand is a temperamen- 
tal and capricious thing. It has been 
particularly that way in recent years, 
but the skies recently have been clear- 
ing for the manufacturers. 

Although this year’s wools sold higher 
than those of last year, yet they left 
growers’ hands on a price level consider- 
ably below that of the world price plus 
the import duty. With these wools in 
the capable selling hands of the dealers 
the mills now are buying them at figures 
very close to prices for comparable im- 
ported grades. Benefit of improvement 
in the market went to the dealers and 
was brought about by them. Growers 
would have had the additional price if 
they had placed their clips at the mar- 
ket in the hands of capable salesmen to 
be dealt out to the mills in an orderly 
fashion and only on the basis of prices 
equal to the foreign price plus the tariff. 

The wool marketing committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association will 
make its next report in September. The 
committee is working closely with the 
National Wool Marketing Council or- 
ganized last winter. A strong effort will 
be made to have on next year’s market 
a sufficient volume of wool in the hands 
of growers’ representatives to be a large 
factor in setting prices. 


production, but they are partly wasted 
when expended upon stock not bred in 
the right way. Ewe flocks and rams 
strong in the blood of the breed and type 
suited to one’s conditions, then fed and 
managed to bring out all that is in the 
blood, then sold right,—that is complete 
and practical efficiency and service in the 
sheep business. Better blood must be 
secured through the rams used. The tops 
of the best flocks in twenty states and 
in Canada, New Zealand, and Great 
Britain will be at the ram sale. State 
association officers and bankers should 
urge their members and clients to take 
their sons to see and study these rams, 
regardless of any idea of making pur- 
chases. 

Distribute to Stabilize: 

The lamb market has a good prospect 
of holding a profitable price level for this 
year’s crop. The western supply has the 
quality in both feeders and fat lambs. 
The native lambs are improving in some 
states, but they still carry an injurious 
proportion of sub-standard stuff. 

The lamb demonstrations and other 
factors have strengthened demand ma- 
terially. It remains for the producers 
and their salesmen at the market to put 
their shipments into the trade at a uni- 
form rate, if price breaks and material 
fluctuations are to be avoided. 


Wool Trade Reports Paint Dam- 
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seasonal conditions. Extra heavy load- 
ings on market advances often bring too 
heavy receipts and lower prices. It is 
a better rule to load out when markets 
are off. But there is no one rule that 
safely can be followed. 

The commission salesmen can do the 
most to stabilize markets by studying 
supplies and demand and regulating the 
rate of getting their consignments into 
the markets from the feed stations. They 
cannot control prices, but they can do 
much to produce greater stability. 
Too often they have no suggestion or 
authority from the shippers to use their 
judgment in this matter. The shippers 
must study distribution and consult with 
their salesmen. If they will do so the 
salesmen can work with each other to 
better advantage and maintain a steadier 
market. 





THE JUNE DROP IN LAMB PRICES 
There was a steady decline at Chicago 
and other river markets in the prices paid 
for top lambs between June 5 and 15. 
From a top price of $19.35 on the former 
date prices declined quite steadily until 
$16.75 was the high quotation from June 
13 to 15. In the succeeding days there 
was a partial recovery. The fact that 
prices were steadied at around the 17- 
cent level indicates the strength of the 
demand for lamb of good quality. 

The lowering of the price, which was in- 
augurated at Chicago, was coincident with 
the oversupplied dressed market at New 
York and other Atlantic Coast points. 
The New York prices for the better grade 
of carcasses declined four cents per pound 
between June 6 and 13, and consider- 
able volume of sales were made at 23 
cents per pound. It was reported that 
the packers placed a considerable num- 
ber of carcasses in storage for freezing 
during that period, which is an unusual 
procedure, except in the fall and winter 
months. With a letting up in the vol- 
ume of supply, however, the trade in 
dressed lamb strengthened materially. 

There has been considerable discussion 
regarding the cause of this decline and 
various explanations have been offered. 
Some of those making comment have 
criticized shippers from the states of Ida- 
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EVENTS FOR SHEEPMEN 


Annual Convention, Wyoming Wool 
Growers Assn.—July 18-20, Cas- 
per, Wyo. 

Annual Convention, Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Assn.—July 24-26, 
San Angelo, Texas. 


Annual Convention, Colorado Wool 
Growers Assn.—July 25-26, Lead- 
ville, Colo. 

Idaho Ram Sale—August 8, Filer, Ida. 

Ranchmens’ Roundup—August 14-15, 
Sonora, Texas. 

Oregon Ram Sale—August 21, Pend- 
leton, Oregon. 

National Ram Sale—August 27-30, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Wyoming Ram Sale—September 17-18, 
Douglas, Wyo: 

Montana Ram Sale—September 26-27, 
Helena, Montana. 

Northwest Wool Show—September 26- 
27, Helena, Montana. 

Pacific International Live Stock Show 
—November 3-10, Portland, Ore. 

Pacific International Wool Show—No- 
vember 3-10, Portland, Oregon. 

Live Stock Show—November 13-15, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Annual Convention, California Wool 
Growers Assn.—November 16-17, 
San Francisco, Calif. 











ho and Washington for having marketed 
lambs too freely. These critics, however, 
have overlooked the fact that a peculiar 
condition existed this year because of the 
late shipping of the usual supply from 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The lambs go- 
ing to market from these states were thirty 
days later than usual. This fact was of 
great price advantage to the later ship- 
ments of California lambs, but brought a 
large part of the southern run into the 
trade along with the early arrivals from 
Idaho and Washington. This, the pack- 
ers stated, is coincidence which may nct 
be in evidence again for many years. At 
the same time the railroad receipts show 
that the loadings of sheep in Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Montana for the period 
from May 23 to June 6 were con- 
siderably larger than in the same weeks 
of 1927. It is impossible to determine 
just what part of these extra loadings con- 
sisted of lambs going to eastern markets, 
but it can safely be assumed that con- 
siderably larger numbers were shipped 
this year from those states. It is well 
known there has been a considerable in- 
crease in recent years in the number of 
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ewes that are bred for early lambing in 
sheds. This change in lambing dates re- 
sults in a larger supply at the markets 
in the early part of the season and means 
a lessened volume of shipments in the 
fall months. This all works for price 
stability and is to the advantage of the 
consumers because it produces a more 
uniform supply from month to month of 
lambs of the best quality. 

Later on top lamb prices at Chicago 
ranged from $17.15 on June 25, down to 
$16.40 on July 2. On the first date 
mentioned there was a supply of only 9000 
on the Chicago market with 8000 the 
next day and 16,000 on Wednesday and 
Thursday. It is quite unusual for the 
first two days of the week to report such 
light runs, though the smaller supply had 
a strong tendency to support prices. It 
seems probable that in this instance a 
larger proportion of the week’s supply 
might well have been put into the yards 
the early part of the week, as prices were 
somewhat lower with the larger runs on 
Wednesday and Thursday than they were 
on the first days of the week. 





PASTURE CHARGES REDUCED ON 
SHEEP FOR CHICAGO MARKET 


The grazing charge of four cents per 
day which was in effect last year at the 
various railroad feeding stations at which 
sheep and lambs are filled for the Chi- 
cago market has been reduced. 

A charge of three cents per day per 
head for the first two days and two cents 
per day for additional days was made ef- 
fective at the Kirkland Feed Yards on 
June 21, according to a statement received 
by the National Wool Grower on that day. 
Subsequent notices which were received 
showed that a similar reduction was made 
at the Northwestern lines feeding sta- 
tions at West Chicago, Belvidere, Ashton, 
Rochelle, Ridgefield and LaFox. 

It is understood that the same rate is 
to be put into effect at Montgomery and 
all pasture stations in the vicinity of 
Chicago. No information has been re- 
ceived regarding any change in the four 
cent rate which has been in effect since 
1925 at Nebraska stations where sheep 
are filled for the Omaha market or pas 
tured while en route to Chicago. 
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DEVELOPMENT IN ORGANIZATION 
OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS 


The Wool Institute, Inc., held its first 
annual meeting in New York on May 23 
of this year with 450 wool dealers, worsted 
and woolen spinners, worsted and woolen 
cloth weavers, manufacturers of both 
men’s and women’s apparel, and repre- 
sentatives of the retail trade in atten- 
dance. 

It will be recalled that early in 1926 
conditions in the wool manufacturing 
business were such that it was deemed 
imperative that surveys and investiga- 
tions should be made to ascertain the best 
procedure to follow to improve the situ- 
ation. Out of this preliminary study the 
Wool Council of America came into exis- 
tence, which developed last year into the 
Wool Institute, Inc., with A. D. White- 
side, formerly president of the National 
Credit Office, president. 


Last year Mr. Whiteside presented, 
at a meeting of representatives of the 
various branches of the wool industry, 
the results of an exhaustive study of 
existing conditions in the business and 
advocated stronger organization. This 
year in making his address as president 
of the Wool Institute, Inc., Mr. White- 
side reiterated the need for closer alliances 
and outlined in detail the preliminary 
steps to be taken. He said that when the 
manufacturing of cloth ceased to be done 
in the home and changed to the factory 
system, the industry had gained two very 
important advantages: Specialization on 
the pait of its workers and centralization 
in manufacturing, buying, financing, and 
sellinz. At the same time, however, two 
other essentials were lost; namely, Jefin- 
ite knowledge of the exact demand for its 
products, and the economy in preduction 
that results from the possession of such 
knowledge. 

It is now proposed by Mr. Whiteside 
that the industry regain the contact with 
the consuming market by alliances, both 
horizontal and vertical. That is, for 
example, that closer relationships shall 
be formed among all those engaged in 
Weaving, among all those engaged in 
cutting, and so forth, which relationships- 
would develop into horizontal alliances. 
Then closer contact between the differ- 
ent divisions of the industry—between the 


weavers, the cutters, and the retailers, 
etc.—should be obtained, thus creating 
vertical alliances. Through the establish- 
ment of the vertical alliances, it was 
pointed out, the spinners, the weavers, 
the cutters would have the same know- 
ledge of what the consuming public wants 
in the way of wearing apparel as the re- 
tailer has, and the retailer in turn would 
be able to furnish his customers with 
complete data in regard to the composi- 
tion and manufacture of the clothes he 
buys. 

Recommendations were made by Mr. 
Whiteside as to the preliminary action to 
be taken in the establishment of these 
alliances, which he maintains must come 
into existence if profitable production is 
to be assured. “It appears,” he said in 
concluding his address, “evident at this 
time that the highest degree of industrial 
efficiency in the future will be attained 
through the development of a network of 
both horizontal and vertical alliances 
which may be expected shortly to gravi- 
tate into mergers, combinations or con- 
solidations either along a horizontal or 
vertical direction, or through a combina- 
tion of both.” 

Expressions from men, prominent in 
different branches of the industry, indi- 
cate that the usual difference of opinion 
exists in regard to the proposal: some de- 
clare that the plan will not work and 
Putting the 


plan into action is obviously to be a 


others give it their praise. 


slow process, as is the case with the pro- 
motion of all organization work. In- 
creased interest in the procedure, however. 
is evidenced; for instance, the attendance 
at the meeting of the Wool Institute this 
year more than doubled that of a year 
ago. And where interest and necessity 
exist, it seems reasonable to assume that 
The Wool 


Institute voted in favor of the appoint- 


action will eventually result. 


ment of a committee to sound out the 
mills individually in regard to subscrib- 
ing to a fund to be used in broadening the 
The officers and directors 
of the Institute were all re-elected. 


the market. 
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Iu Memoriam 





Senator F. R. Gooding 


With the passing of Senator Frank R. 
Gooding of Idaho on June 24, America 
lost another of its illustrious citizens and 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
one of its highly honored members. 

Senator Gooding was born in England 
on October 16, 1859, but came to this 
country when a small boy and settled as 
a young man in Idaho. There he first 
engaged in mining, but later turned to 
farming and became one of the largest 
and most successful live-stock raisers 


of the state and one of its most influ- 
ential citizens. 

He was governor of Idaho from 1905 
to 1908 and during his administration 
won the high esteem of the people of the 
United States by pushing the trial of 
“Big Bill” Haywood and his associates 
for the murder of Governor Steunenberg 
in spite of threats against his life. When 
John F. Nugent resigned as United States 
Senator from Idaho, Senator Gooding 
was appointed to finish his term, and in 
November, 1920, he was elected to that 
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office, and again chosen by the people 
of Idaho as one of their senators in 
November, 1926. 

As a sheepman, Senator Gooding’s high 
ranking is attested by his selection to 
head the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation from 1911 to 1913. The sheep 
business so well founded by Senator Good- 
ing is now conducted by his son, John 
Gooding. 

Although Senator Gooding had been 
in ill health for some time, it was thought 
by his family and friends that he was 
recovering from an operation recently per- 
formed at Rochester, Minnesota. A 
change occurred only a few days after he 
reached his home at Gooding, Idaho, and 
the end came there on June 24. Mrs. 
Gooding, a son, John, and two daughters, 
Mrs. A. J. Schubert and Mrs. Maud Paul, 
survive. 
le ee et | 


PRICES AT THE OZONA (TEXAS) 
RAMBOUILLET SALE 


Three hundred fifty head of sheep were 
sold at a total of $28,896 at the annual 


Rambouillet sale conducted by the 
Crockett County Fair Association at 
Ozona, Texas, on June 27 and 28. The 


top price of the sale, $325, was received 
by the Day Farms Company of Parowan, 
Utah, for a stud ram. This firm also 
sold a ram for $300 and that figure was 
paid for a ram entered by J. K. Madsen 
of Mt. Pleasant, Utah. Mr. Madsen also 
topped the range pens with 16 rams that 
brought $135 each. A pen of five stud 
rams entered by him also sold at $135, 
the high figure in that class. 

According to the data received, there 
were 21 stud rams sold stingly at an 
average price of $183.35; 88 stud rams 
sold in pens of five at an average of 
$87.84; and 177 range rams made an 
average of $66.75. The ewes that were 
sold averaged $54.66. 

Practically all of the sheep sold in the 
sale were. from places outside of Texas, 
and principally from Utah. There were 
included, however, 50 head from Chas. 
Kimble of Hanford, Catifornia, sold by 
T. A. Kincaid, and ten rams and five 
lambs from the Bullard flock of Califor- 
nia, sold by C. B. Hudspeth. The sales 
of Texas-bred sheep included 20 ewes 
at $65 each, entered by Joe Stocks and 
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two stud rams consigned by Mr. Wil- 
liams. 

Some of the individual sales by Utah 
consignors were: Three pens of range 
rams at from $50 to $57 a head by the 
Day Farms Company; a pen of five at 
$125 by McIntosh & Son of Mt. Pleasant; 
a pen of five at $90 by Wm. Marsden, 
Parowan, and one at $85 by L. N. Mars- 
den of the same place. 





GEORGE McKERROW HONORED 
The achievements of Geo. E. McKerrow 

as a breeder of sheep and an American 

farmer, were honored by the Wisconsin 





GkUKGE E. McKERROW 


Live Stock Breeders Association at the 
celebration of its seventh annual field 
day. The program arranged and carried 
out at Mr. McKerrow‘s home in Pewau- 
kee during the morning was one of dem- 
onstrations with Shropshire and Oxford 
sheep and Guernsey cattle as bred by him. 
The points of the Shropshire, of which 
Mr. Kerrow is considered the dean of 
breeders in his state, were discussed by 
Wm. F. Renk, president of the American 
Shropshire Registry Association, while 
the Oxfords were handled by Wm Dun- 
can, a director of the Oxford Down Rec- 
ord Association. The results of Mr. 
McKerrow’s breeding of Guernsey cattle 
were given by C. B. Finley, fieldman of 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club. 

In the afternoon further tribute was 
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paid to both Mr. and Mrs. McKerrow in 
addresses made by Dean H. L. Russell, 
of the Wisconsin Agricultural College; 
J. F. Thomas, Waukesha County agent; 
Miss Julia M. Wade, secretary of the 
American Shropshire Registry Associa- 
tion, W. A. Duffy, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for the state of Wisconsin; and 
John Cunningham, president of the Wis- 
consin Agriculturist. Unstinted praise 
was given to Mr. McKerrow by all of 
the speakers in consideration of his suc- 
cess not only as a breeder of live stock 
but as a man who had cherished and 
maintained the high ideals of American 
farm life. 





AMERICAN SHEEP BREEDER 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 

A change in 
American Sheep Breeder became effec- 
tive May | of this year. Samuel R 
Guard, C. L. Burlingham, and Perry 
V. Ewing are the new owners and will 
hold the positions of editor, publisher, 
and business manager respectively. These 
men occupy similar positions on_ the 
Breeders’ Gazette and Mr. Guard and Mr. 
Burlingham are also large stockholders 
in the Sanders Publishing Company, 
which now owns the Gazette. According 
to announcement, however, the pubtica- 
tion of the American Sheep Breeder will 
be entirely separate and. distinct from 
the Gazette. 

Under the new management the Sheep 
Breeder will specialize on service to own- 
ers of pure-bred flocks, especially those 
in the eastern states. 


the ownership of 





FOURTH ANNUAL RANCHMEN'S 
ROUNDUP AT TEXAS EXPERI- 
MENT STATION 

The fourth annual Ranchmen’s Roun¢- 
up will be held on August 14 and 15 at 
the Texas Ranch Experiment Station 
which its located near Sonora, in the 
heart of the most densely populated sheep 
and Angora goat territory in the United 
States. 

The attendance at the three previous 
Roundup gatherings has ranged between 
two and three thousand people, and it is 
believed that this year’s meeting will 
eclipse all previous ones. 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comment 
and opinions upon questions relating to 
the sheep industry and statements of oc- 
currences of importance and significance 
to wool growers. 





WYOMING 

June was a comparatively cool, 1ainy 
month, with much cloudiness, being rather 
unfavorable for the best growth of spring 
wheat, oats, corn and sugar beets, especial- 
ly corn and beets; and the showers de- 
layed alfalfa haying, while beans were 
set back by the low night temperatures, 
especially late in the month. Scattered 
hailstorms occurred in eastern counties, 
though with no serious damage. Ranges 
are good, but are much in need of a good- 
ly amount of warm weather with sun- 
shine. Live stock have generally done 
very well. 

Douglas 

We have had lots of rain and many cold 
days from May | up to the present (June 
21). Range conditions have never been 
better, however. The lamb crop saved 
is about 20 per cent better than last 
year's. Eleven and a half cents is the 
contract price for wether lambs and 12 
cents for mixed ewes and wethers. 

D. W. Ballard 


MONTANA 


Dry weather early in the month re- 
sulted in a short range in eastern coun- 
ties, but later rains in goodly amounts 
induced a fine growth of grass and 
browse, especially over middle and west- 
em sections. The greatest present need 
is for a spell of warm weather, as it has 
averaged too cool nearly everywhere. 
Live stock are in good to excellent condi- 
tion west of the Continental Divide, but 
they are only fair to good to the east. 


Haying and shearing were retarded tem- 
porarily by rains late in the month. 


Eight Point 

Warm dry weather prevailed during 
May and the early part of June. Sum- 
mer range conditions are fair, but rain is 
needed to insure fat lambs. The April 
drop of lambs was about 10 per cent 
above that of the same month in 1927, 
but the May lambing, due to the cold 
weather at breeding time, was under the 
corresponding month in 1927 by about 
25 per cent. I have been.informed that 
there may be some late June lambing. 

Some shorn yearling ewes have recent- 
ly sold at $14 a head and as high as $15 
has been offered for choice yearlings. 
Ewe lambs have been taken for October 
delivery at $14, while 11 cents has been 
offered for wether lambs. 

We have a good coyote hunter here 
but as this is a rather large and rough 
country, not much of showing can be 
made. If we had a bounty there would 
be a lot of hunters out after the pups. 

E. Garrette Clarke. 


Buffalo 


The first half of June was dry, but the 
latter part has brought some moisture, 
and at the present time, July 6, range 
conditions are good. 

The recent price named in contracts for 
wether lambs is 11 cents and that for 
straight ewe lambs, 12% cents. 

Rambouillet rams are in general use 
here, but from present reports, fewer of 
them will be purchased this fall. 

D. F. Naylor. 


IDAHO 

Range feed has been plentiful, but 
much of the month it was quite dry. 
During the middle and later parts of the 
month, however, showers were sufficient 
to revive the grass and furnish an abun- 
dance of feed, especially in the southern 
portion. Live stock are in good shape, 
and making good gains. A fairly good 
alfalfa crop has been cut in the southern 
portion of the state. The grain crops 
are generally good, and irrigation water 
for other crops is sufficient for current 
need. 
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Samaria 

It was very cold and stormy during the 
first part of June, but now (June 28) it 
is hot in the day time but cold at night. 
Feed on the range is good now, but water 
is going to be short. 

| think that a greater number of lambs 
were marked this year than in 1927. 
There were more losses, however, after 
docking than at lambing time, due to the 
shortage of feed and pasturage. 

| have not heard of any trading in ewes 
recently. A few mixed bunches of feeder 
lambs have been contracted at I1 cents. 

David Hughes. 


OREGON 


Domestic pastures that are not watered, 
and all foothill grazing areas are reported 
to be in need of a good rain; but ex- 
cellent feed is available over the higher 
parts of the state. The second alfalfa 
crop is nearing maturity at the lower 
levels. Most live stock are in good shape, 
though milk cows are showing the effects 
of the dry range. 


Vale 

June was a cool and dry month, for 
the most part, with occasional showers 
in the mountain regions. The summer 
range is in fair condition. 

Sales of shorn yearling ewes have re- 
cently been made at $12.50 a head. 
Mixed bunches of white-faced feeder 
lambs have been contracted at 12% cents 
and straight ewe lambs at 14 cents. The 
number of lambs marked this year was 
much larger than for 1927. + 


R. N. Stanfield. 
WASHINGTON 


June was a cool month, though it ended 
with temperatures well above normal. 
Showers were scattering, and insufficient 
in places, especially in the east; though 
most western sections had ample moisture 
for pastures and crops. In general the 
weather has been fine for cutting hay, 
except locally in western counties. Live 
stock and pastures are generally in good 
condition. 








CALIFORNIA 

Clear, warm weather was prevalent 
during the latter part of the month, and 
seasonal progress was noted in the growth 
and gathering of all crops. The alfalfa 
haying was well along in places. Pastures 
and ranges are mostly brown and cured, 
though the feed is good, and most of the 
state’s live stock are in thriving condi- 
tion. Only a few herds in the south- 
central section are noted to be in only 
fair flesh. The fire hazard has not been 
especially great. 

NEVADA 

Haying progressed satisfactorily and 
practically to completion, the crop being 
a good one generally. The lower ranges 
are drying out appreciably and a good 
rain is needed over much of the state, 
though forage remains ample at higher 
locations and cattle and sheep are doing 
well. Drying winds are reported to have 
been unfavorable in some northern sec- 
tions. Irrigation water supplies have be- 
gun to wane significantly. Some unus- 
ually cold weather occurred, but lately 
it has been much warmer and vegetation 
has made good development. 


UTAH 

Much cool weather occurred, which 
served to conserve soil moisture, yet al- 
lowing a good growth of range grasses 
and browse. A few warm days late in 
the month gave an impetus to range 
growth. Rain is now needed over most 
of the lower portion of the state, though 
pasturage is good at the higher levels, 
where most live stock are foraging. Cattle 
and sheep are generally in first class con- 
dition. The first crop of alfalfa hay was 
rather poor in some sections; but the sec- 
ond crop is developing well, with plenty 
of water as a rule. 


COLORADO 

The month’s temperatures were below 
normal and rainfall only moderate, so 
that sunshine and warmth are now needed 
for best crop and range growth. Alfalfa 
cutting has of late progressed under 
favorable weather over the western agri- 
cultural regions. Live stock are gener- 
ally in first class condition, with plenty 
of feed available. The hay crops are 
mostly reported good. Large cattle ship- 
ments have been made from the south- 
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ern counties. Irrigation water has con- 
tinued plentiful. 
Mt. Morrison 

Prospects for feed on the summer range 
are good after a rainy period in June. 
The lamb crop was about the same size 
as in 1927. Feeder lambs (mixed bun- 
ches) have been contracted here recently 
at 11% cents. Have not heard of any 
transactions in ewes. 

Paul V. Pattridge. 
Saguache 

The summer range started well, but on 
account of the dry weather we have had 
is quite dry now. 

The yield of lambs this year was about 
10 per cent above that of last year. There 
has been no activity in ewes of late; 
feeder lambs (ewes and wethers) have 
been tied up at $11.65. I think the de- 
mand for rams will be about the same as 
last season. We use Rambouillets and 
Hampshires in this district. 

J. W. Alexander. 


La Jara 
The weather here in the San Luis Val- 


ley since June has been unusually cool 
and backward; however, the feed and 
range for sheep have been plentiful. Feed 
on the summer range in the high moun- 
tains is fully as good as usual (June 30). 

I believe we have a few more sheep 
here this year than last, but as most of 
our range ewes are lambed in May when 
we had some bad weather there were 
some losses. I would say that we have 
about as many lambs this year as last, 
but the percentage would be about ten 
per cent less for the ewes bred. 

| have heard of no sales of ewes this 
spring and summer. There have been 
some lambs contracted during June at 
12 cents for mixed wether and ewe lambs. 
Most of the lambs were contracted earlier 
in the spring at prices ranging from 
$10.50 to $12. 

Rambouillet rams are used for the 
most part, although nearly all sheepmen 
here use a few Hampshire rams in their 
flocks. I think there will be more rams 
purchased this year than last. 

Wool is being delivered at this time. 
Most of it was contracted early in the 
spring at 34 cents. One pool in the San 
Luis Valley was sold just a few days ago 


at 40 cents. E. C. Hutchinson. 
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ARIZONA 

A great deal of warm, windy weather 
occurred which served to check the 
growth of range grasses and other forage, 
though the quality of the feed has re. 
mained good and live stock have done 
comparatively well. Ranges over the in- 
1.0. have deteriorated in the past week 
or ten days; and the water supply is 
diminishing in most sections. However, 
late July and the month of August us- 
bring showers and hence stockmen 

are not uneasy. 

NEW MEXICO 

The weather has been unusually warm, 
dry and windy of late. Rains are urgent- 
ly needed in many sections, as soils are 


dry, and streams and artesian water sup- | 


plies are low or dry. The range is es- 
pecially dry in the south and east, where 
ranges are browning prematurely. Live 
stock, however, have continued to look 
well, and are making satisfactory gains, 
as the supply of feed is of high nutriment 
value. 
the south, and the first in the north, are 
progressing satisfactorily. 
Picacho 

June has been hot and dry and the 
feed on the summer range is short. The 
lamb crop is 20 per cent under that of 
1927. Have not heard of any contracts 
for lambs being made recently. Shorn 
yearling ewes have sold at $10.60 to $1! 
a head within recent weeks 

In my opinion the demand for rams will 
not be so large this fall as it was a year 
ago. Delaine Merinos and Rambouillets 
are the breeds used by most of the sheep- 
men in this section. J. A. Garner, 


WESTERN TEXAS 
Moderately warm weather has prevail- 
ed but more rain would have improved 
ranges in some sections, because of the 
warm, desiccating weather, 
over the southern and southwestern por- 
tions, where the range has shown af 
appreciable deterioration. Live stock 
are in from fair to excellent condition, 
no losses being reported in any district. 
Ennis 
Conditions here are good, after a mic 
spell of fair weather during May and the 
early part of June. Good feed is assured 
on the summer range. 
According to reports the lamb crop it 
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this section was about 22 per cent under 
that of 1927. Most of the recent con- 
tracts for feeder lambs have been at $6 
for wethers, $6.50 for mixed, and $7.25 
for straight ewes. Ten dollars a head has 
been paid for shorn yearling ewes recently. 


Marfa 


It has been very dry here all spring 
and still continues so at this time (June 
28). As there are very few sheep in 
this country, it is hard to say what kind 
of a lamb crop was saved, but I am sure 
it was short on account of the drought. 

Wool is bringing 40 to 45 cents for 
twelve-months’ clips. No lambs have 
been contracted that | know of. 

Sheep are run loose here under wolf- 
proof fences. 

Leroy Cleveland. 





CALIFORNIA LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Announcement has been made that the 
first annual California Livestock and 
Baby Beef Show will be held at South 
San Francisco, November 13th to 15th 
inclusive. It will be a fat stock show and 
under the banner of ‘Better Beef. Pork, 
Mutton and Veal for the Coast,’ it aims 
to improve breeding standards and stimu- 
late dry lot finishing of stock so that Cali- 
furnia consumers may be supplied with 
meat products of their own raising the 
year round. 

Premiums are offered for individual 
and car lot entries of fat cattle, hogs, and 
sheep. In the division for individual fat 
sheep, three premiums—$20, $15 and $10 
—are offered in each of eight classes for 
pure bred or grade lambs sired by a regis- 
tered ram of the following breeds: Hamp- 
shire, Shropshire, Southdown, Suffolk, 
Rambouillet, Romney, Dorset, and Chev- 
iot. The grand champion lamb of the 
show will receive $50. The lambs must 
be bred and raised by the exhibitor. 

Awards in the carload sheep section 
consist of three prizes of $75, $50, and $25, 
to be given in two classes: medium or 
fine-wool types and long-wool types. One 
hundred dollars is the prize money for the 
grand champion carload of sheep. 

A Junior Division of the show, open 
\omembers of boys’ and girls’ agricultural 
clubs and Smith Hughes projects, and a 


College Student Judging Contest, are ex- 
pected to create a lot of interest and en- 
thusiasm. 

The association organized to handle 
the show includes W. H. Moffat as presi- 
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dent, E. W. Stephens as general manager, 
and F. L. Tooker as secretary. President 
Hagenbarth and Vice-president Ellenwood 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
are included in the board of directors. 








Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, May 16. 

The only wool auction of any impor- 
tance on this side since last writing has 
been at Brisbane, where 49,000 bales 
autumn shorn were offered early this 


pound, so it will be seen there has been a 
solid appreciation in values this season 
as compared with last. These wools av- 
erage at least ten per cent lighter in 
shrinkage than American territory wools. 





New Zealand champion sire of Rayner rams imported by the Wood Live Stock Company 


of Spencer, Idaho, in May of this year. 
signed by that firm to the National Ram Sale. 


month. Best fleeces and skirtings were 
quoted at about par with the immedi- 
ately preceding Queensland sale, held in 
March, but some of the other descrip- 
tions were down from 5 to 7% per cent. 
It was the heavy conditions and faulty 
sorts that were weakest, but the drop is 
not considered as being indicative of a 
general recession in values. The usual 
monthly return published by the Nat- 
tional Council of Wool Selling Brokers 
shows that the average price for all greasy 
wool sold in Australia this season up to 
April 30 was 3934 cents per pound which 
corresponds exactly with the average on 
March 31. The average for July 1, 1926, 
to April 30, 1927, was 388/10 cents per 


The sire of some of the imported Lincoln rams con- 


The clean basis price in Australia is con- 
siderably lower than that in the United 
States. 

Although the general run of growers 
have received a good price for their clip 
this year, the response to the appeal for 
contributions toward the pastoral re- 
search fund has been disappointing. It 
may be recalled that the proposition was 
put before sheepmen last spring, when 
every grazier was asked to allow selling 
brokers to deduct 48 cents per bale from 
the proceeds of their clip, or to give a 
straight out donation. It was hoped by 
these means to raise $1,000,000, the in- 
come from which was to be devoted to 
research into problems connected with 
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the industry, the blowfly pest being one of 
the first to be tackled. Just how much 
has been contributed has not been made 
public, but | have reason to believe that 
the total is not 10 per cent of the sum 
aimed at. , 

Any how the committee of the Austra- 
lian Pastoral Research Fund has decided 
to carry the appeal into the 1928-29 sell- 
ing season. After the grueling time 
graziers have lately had with blowflies 
and worm infestation in their flocks, due 
to the heavy summer rains, the response 
may be more liberal. 

The general lambing is just starting 
and so far as New South Wales, Victoria, 
and Western Australia are concerned, con- 
ditions are particularly favorable from 
the feed point of view. A good deal of 
Queensland and South Australia is very 
dry, and satisfactory results can not be 
expected. Even where conditions are 
good, pests of various kinds are very much 
in evidence. Blowflies this autumn are 
said to have been worse than for many 
years, so bad in fact that not a few 
owners have been forced to shear now, 
instead of waiting for the spring. That 
means, if we get a flush spring, 
trouble later with grass seeds. Crutching 
the ewe flocks has been almost universal 
in South Wales. 

Sheep values hold firm in Australia 
and the firmness in New Zealand is even 
more pronounced than in Australia, due 
largely to the keen competition of packers 
for suitable lines of fats for the oversea 
trade. 

Although the summer fattening season 
was seriously interfered with in many 
parts of New Zealand, the rains that have 
since been experienced have greatly im- 
proved feed conditions, and more stock 
have come forward for freezing than at 
one time appeared likely to be the case. 
The relieving of stock on the farms by 
the sale of fats has enabled farmers to 
continue stocking up with their require- 
ments of ewes, and good classes of breed- 
ing ewes have therefore met with a strong 
demand lately. 





ARIZONA SECURES REDUCTION IN 
WEST BOUND WOOL RATES 


A reduction in wool freight rates from 
Arizona to Pacific ports has been ordered 
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by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to be effective August 12. A similar 
order in this case (Docket 14999) was 
issued in November, 1926, but the rail- 
roads asked for a reopening of the mat- 
ter and further action by the commission 
was not taken until April of this year 
when it again declared that the class 
rates between points in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia were unjust, and prescribed rates 
on a similar basis to those existing be- 
tween intermountain points and the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The Arizona Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, through whose efforts this reduc- 
tion has been secured, includes the fol- 
lowing statement in its announcement of 
the commission’s decision: 


In Wool Rates Investigation, 1923, reported 
91 I. C. C. 235, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission established rates on wool in the grease, 
in carloads, from the intermountain territory 
to Pacific Coast ports based on 55 per cent 
of the existing first class rates. This new 
schedule of class rates will force a reduction in 
the first class rates between Los Angeles and 
Arizona points as follows: 


From Present Rate New Rate 
ean $2.32 $1.66 
eet se.” (| 7! 1.51 

Old Rate 
OE ee ene Mee 2.24 1.71 
| OS EO 1.82 
Eee 2.38 1.86 
SSeS ee ee 2.49% 1.97 
Tn a eRe 2.12 
The reduction in these west bound 


rates from Arizona to Los Angeles will 
greatly facilitate the movement of wools 
grown in that state by boat to Boston. 
In the past Arizona wool growers have 
not used the waterway to the same ex- 
tent that other sections tributary to the 
coast have, but with lower freight rates, 
it is probable that the volume of wool 
going by the rail and water route from 
that state may be increased. 

A large volume of the Pacific Coast 
wools and of wools grown in adjacent 
territory is shipped through the Pana- 
ma Canal to Boston. The American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company advises 
that by June 12 of this year they had 
chartered and sent one steamer out of 
San Francisco with a cargo largely com- 
posed of wools from California and Ne- 
vada, and that on June 29 another steam- 
er left the same port with 1300 weight 
tons of wool on board, reported to be the 
largest single shipment of wool that has 
ever left a Pacific Coast port. This wool 
came from California, Utah, and Nevada. 
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Up to the end of June, the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company had 
shipped from San Francisco around 1200 
tons of wool, and at that time estimated 
that around 5000 tons remained to be 
shipped. 





NILS A. OLSEN APPOINTED CHIEF 
OF THE BUREAU OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL ECONOMICS 

Appointment of Nils A. Olsen as chief 
oi the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
effective July 16, was announced today by 
Secretary Jardine of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Olsen has 
been assistant chief of the bureau, in 
charge of research, since May, 1925, and 
succeeds to the chiefship made vacant by 
the resignation of Lloyd S. Tenny, who 
has taken an executive position with the 
Associated California Fruit Industries, 
Inc. 

Mr. Olsen joined the Department of 
Agriculture in 1919, as an assistant agri- 
cultural economist, and has been progres- 
sively promoted since then through the 
various economic activities of the depart- 
ment. As assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Mr. Olsen has 
been responsible for the development and 
coordination of research work in_ the 
bureau. He has also had administrative 
charge of the Division of Agricultural 
Finance, directing the research and in- 
vestigational work of that unit. 





JAPAN AGAIN BUYS 
RAMBOUILLETS 


The director of the sheep farm of the 


Imperial Japanese government, K 


Yamada of Tsukisappu, Hokkaido, pur- 


chased 200 Rambouillet ewes and four | 


stud rams from the flocks of King Bros 
Company at Laramie, Wyoming, the lat- 
ter part of June. The sheep were ship- 
ped to arrive at Seattle about July |, 
from which point they were to be loaded 
for transportation to Japan. 

This purchase is in line with the policy 
that the government of Japan has been 
following for several years past in im 
proving its flocks through the importa 
tion and use of rams and ewes of high- 
grade quality from this country. 
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Australian Merino stud ewes grazed in the open the year round. 








Wool Production and Selling in Other Countries 


Interesting and instructive comment 
upon the conditions in New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, South America, and South Africa 
are found in the reports of Mr. J. F. Wal- 
ker of the Division of Cooperative Mar- 
keting of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Walker recently returned from a 
ten months’ trip through the principal 
wool growing countries and the important 
wool market centers of the world His 
long and successful experience in Ohio as 
a breeder of fine-wool sheep and as man- 
ager of the Jhio Cooperative Wool Mar- 
keting Association gave him exceptional 
qualifications for examining conditions 
and practices abroad with a view to mak- 
ing recommendations to American farm- 
ers and range men as to possibilities and 
best methods of producing and marketing 
wools and lambs. Mr. Walker is now 
visting a number of western states to 
discuss with wool growers and others the 
significance of his observations in relation 
to conditions and prospects for wool and 
lamb production in the United States and 
with particular reference to our methods 
of marketing wools. 


Conditions in Australia 
In discussing present-day wool produc- 
tion in Australia, Mr. Walker says that 
country “is carrying some 105,000,000 


By J. F. Walker 


sheep, a number closely approaching that 
of her record of 1891, when there were 
106,000,000 in that country. In wool 
production an entirely different story is 
told, for the record number of sheep of 
1891 produced only some 487,000,000 
pounds of wool, as compared with 855,- 
000,000 pounds in 1926. Here then ap- 
pears one of the unseen factors that means 
nothing to the man not conversant with 
the industry. So far as numbers are con- 
cerned, conditions are nearly parallel with 
those of thirty years ago, but the stu- 
dent of the Australian Merino knows that 
at the earlier date the sheep were smaller 
and carried only slightly more than 414 
pounds of wool per head as compared 
with more than 8% pounds today. This 
means a larger sheep consuming more 
feed and exacting a heavier toll on the 
grazing capacity of the land. It is prov- 
able, therefore, that Australia is today 
stocked more heavily in relation to avail- 
able feed supplies than ever before. 


“To obtain wool high in yield, the 
Australian has not sacrificed weight of 
fleece. The average weight of 8.8 pounds 
of wool per head for the entire country 
shows an advantage of about 114 pounds 
over the American average when com- 
pared on a grease basis. If compared on 
a clean basis the only basis considered 
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by the mill buyer, the advantage becomes 
more pronounced, as Australian fine wool 
yields from 45 to 70 per cent clean wool, 
while American fine wool yields from 30 
to 50 per cent clean wool. A similar com- 
parison would be found in the medium 
wool.” 

The production of the finer fibered 
wools is likely to decline further in Aus- 
tralia, Mr. Walker considers, as “about 
70 per cent of the wool is Merino, the 
remainder being crossbred. A consider- 
able portion of the Merino wool is bor- 
dering on the crossbred type, or 60’s and 
below, and so long as present price rela- 
tins exist between the broad-fibered wool 
and that of the finer quality, the per- 
centage of this lower grade wool will tend 
to increase rather than diminish, as a 
heavier fleece can be produced and a 
more robust ‘sheep developed with this 
type of fleece. 

“Victoria and South Australia have not 
increased in sheep production to any ex- 
tent for some years. Here the wheat sec- 
tions are found, and the sheepman has 
been forced to the light-carrying country 
bordering on desert areas. These desert 
sections carry a good growth of salt brush, 
but only very limited water supplies, and 
wells generally have produced only water 
so highly charged with minerals as to 
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South African sheep shearers and shearing kraal. 


be unfit for drinking purposes. West 
Australia has expended her sheep opera- 
tions considerably in late years, and if 
any great expansion in sheep population 
occurs in the country it will probably be 
from this state. At present this increase 
is not of sufficient importance to cause 
alarm to American producers.” 


In New Zealand 
In New Zealand “the recent trend 


has been nearly all toward the production 
of an early-maturing lamb for freezing 
purposes, and the weight limit has been 
steadily reduced. The result of this move- 
ment will mean less wool per lamb, as it 
will carry a six-months’ instead of an 
eight or ten-months’ fleece. The outcome, 
in all likelihood, will be smaller average 
production per sheep, which may offset 
increased numbers. 

“New Zealand is a country the area 
of Colorado, having over 25 million sheep 
within its borders or 245 sheep per square 
mile, about one sheep for each two acres 
of available pasture or tillable land. 
While the country is ideal for sheep, con- 
siderable attention is paid to dairying 
and crop raising, so it seems fair to as- 
sume that sheep have nearly reached the 
saturation point in numbers. 


South Africa 
“South Africa has an area of 473,089 


square miles, or slightly over one-eighth 
that of the United States. Its sheep popu- 
lation is about 40,000,000 head or slightly 
over 84 sheep to the square mile, as 
compared with our fifteen sheep per 
square mile. South Africa, in recent 
years, has greatly increased her sheep 
population and improved her flocks, un- 
til today her wooled sheep average as 
many pounds of wool per head as those 


in the United States. The greatest num- 
ber of sheep is to be found in Cape 
Province, with one-third of the entire 
number in the country. The great sheep 
area known as the Karroo plateau has 
been in the grip of a protracted drought 
for more than two years, and according 
to latest advices relief is not yet in si ht. 
This area of some 100,000 square miles 
is more than one-fifth the entire area of 
South Africa. Those familiar with the 
situation attribute the present drought 
conditions to the gradual lowering of the 
water table, caused by the erosion of the 
soil which caused the dropping of the 
water courses from one to two hundred 
feet or more below the plateau level. The 
prospects for expansion in this district 
are doubtful. 
South America 

“South America apparently has 
large areas that may be utilized for sheep 
husbandry and which at present are 
slightly stocked, if at all, or are running 
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low-grade stock. To date the farmers 
and ranchmen of much of this country 
have directed their efforts along other 
lines and wool production in the country 
as a whole is less than thirty years old 
A swing toward more diversified agri- 
culture seems in progress in sections for- 
merly specializing in sheep. Whether the 
present prices of wool will be sufficiently 
attractive to counteract this movement te- 
mains to be seen. There seems, on the 
surface, to be room for considerable ex- 
pansion if it is deemed expedient.” 


Preparing Wool for Market 


In discussing the preparation and mar- 
keting of wools, Mr. Walker refers mainl\ 
to Australian practices, although he 
states that in all the other countries the 
r.ethods of getting wool from the sheep's 
back to the mill are more efficient and 
more satisfactory to the producers than 
in the United States. In Australia he 
says “the general practice at the larger 
stations, or ranches, is to class the wool 
as it is being shorn, but in recent years 
the cutting up of the larger tracts of 
land and the introduction of diversified 
farming have led to the establishment of 
many flocks too small to class at home 
These clips are now being handled 
through central classing houses which 
handle the wool just as the large clips 
are handled, but which pool many clips 
in order to establish lines sufficiently large 
to attract the best buyers. This practice 
is growing somewhat rapidly and, as a 
rule, such wool is better classed than 
station-classed wool because of better 




















Typical sheep country in the Transvaal, South Africa. 
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facilities and greater volume, which en- 
able the classer to create more lines or 
to draw closer to a set standard. This 
makes the lots more attractive to the pur- 
chaser.” 

In the large flocks “the methods of 
sheep breeding and selection constitute 
the background for the quality of the 
Australian clip. The entire flock is 
classed in the fleece before shearing; ewes 
are sorted so as to be mated to overcome 
wool defects or to accentuate those char- 
desired; and 
wether flocks are classed so as to discard 
those individuals producing inferior wool. 

“Occasionally a flock may be classed 
or sorted by 


acteristics of fleece most 


the owner, but generally 
this work is turned over to a professional 
classer, a man with technical training and 
knowledge of consumptive demands for 
wool. Ihus the flock is constantly culled 
with an eye to the commercial demands 
of the market rather than with regard to 
some whim or fancy of a breeder who 
may not be familiar with mill require- 
ments. This may account for the effort 
of the Australian sheepmen to produce 
a large yield of clean wool on his sheep 
instead of a large yield of oil, which 
some American breeders strive for. 
Australian Wool Selling 

“Wool selling in Australian markets 
has undergone a somewhat continuous 
evolution and, while the end is not yet 
in sight, the system has reached a high 
degree of efficiency. In the first place, 
speculative wool buying has almost passed 
out of the picture in Australia. Only 
about five per cent of the clip of the 
country is sold outright by the producers 
and this wool is in small lots or it is 
wool held by men whose financial posi- 
tion is such as to compel them to obtain 
cash immediately. Local selling is frown- 
ed upon by both the wool producer and 
the concerns who handle the clip. They 
hold that it tends to disrupt values and 
to make the wool market erratic. 

“The placing of the clip in the hands 
of the brokers narrows down the handling 
of the wool to some twenty-five concerns, 
seven of which are cooperatives. Of these, 
only about a dozen are large factors in 
the market. Ten of the leading broker- 
age houses handled, in 1927, 80 per cent 
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of the entire production of the country 
or over 70,000,000 pounds of wool each. 
This narrowing down of the business to 
a few concerns greatly facilitates coopera- 
tion in the disposition of the clip. Again 
some 2,300 growers produce about 60 per 
cent of the wool of Australia, so the bulk 
of the clip is in relatively few hands. It 
is possible that this situation may have 
been a factor in working out an orderly 
system of wool selling. This situation is 
entirely different from that found in the 
United States, where 90 per cent of the 
wool is either sold to speculative buyers 
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business. Apparently they are operating 
in close harmony. Regulations for as- 
sembling and selling wool are jointly 
agreed upon and carried out, the thought 
being to protect, as far as possible, the 
best interests of all concerned, Here is 
the second point of variance with Amer- 
ican methods, where little if any contact 
exists between these various branches of 
the trade and where the policy of ‘each 
for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most’ has been the only one consistently 
followed. 


“At the inauguration of the wool-sell- 





These stud rams, in a setting that is very characteristic of New South Wales, Australia, 
are from the famous Haddon Rig Merino Stud in that province. 


or consigned to houses, the bulk. of whose 

business consists in direct buying. 
“Three different 

into the marketing of the wool of Aus- 


organizations enter 
tralia—The Association of Wool Buyers, 
representing all of the countries that pur- 
chase wool in the Australian markets; 
The National Council of Wool Selling 
Brokers, who place the wool on the mar- 
ket; and the Union of Pastoral Associa- 
The 


last-named is an overhead organization 


tions, representing the producers. 


representing the various state pastoral 
associations. These three groups work 


either singly or combined in formulating 


policies and methods of procedure in their 


ing season, a committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the brokers and growers 
meet to determine the mariner of disposal 
of the clip. These men realize that it 
will take a year to manufacture the quan- 
tity of wool which will come into the 
market in the space of two or three 
months and that, if values are to be ob- 
tained, wool must be sold as needed. So 
an estimate of the amount of the total 
clip is made and the time of selling is 
spread over a period of nine or ten 
months. The first sales are held when 
sufficient stocks of the new clip have come 
forward to make an attractive offering. 

“The committee also works: out such 

(Continued on page 44) 
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WEIGHTS AND PRICES OF LAMBS 
FROM SOUTHDOWN AND HAMP- 
SHIRE SIRES 


Californians are actively attacking the 
problem of determining most profitable 
lines of breeding for producing fat spring 
lambs. In addition to the experiment 
conducted at the University Farm, the 
Wool Grower has received a report of a 
private test of Southdown and Hampshire 
rams made last winter at the ranch of Dr. 
E. E. Brownell at Suisun in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. 


In this experiment Southdown and 
Hampshire rams were used with two lots 
of crossbred Romney-Rambouillet ewes, 
similar in breeding and character, except 
that the lot bred to Southdown rams con- 
tained a larger proportion of ewes drop- 
ping their first lambs. Dr. Brownell also 
stated in his report of this test that the 
Hampshire rams were better representa- 
tives of that breed than the Southdowns 
were of theirs. 

The average birth date of the ‘two 
groups of lambs was January 15 and all 
the lambs were sold at Omaha on May 
21 through W. R. Smith and Son to Ar- 
mour and Company. The report of the 
sale shows: 

280 head lambs sired by Southdown 
rams, average sale weight 69 pounds, 
sold at $18.50 per hundredweight 
without sorting. 

270 head lambs sired by Hampshire 
rams, average sale weight 76 pounds, 
sold at $18.25 without any sort. 

The selling weights of both lots were 
five pounds below their weights at leaving 
the ranch. 

The packer’s report on the dressing of 
these lambs showed that the Southdowns 
yielded 50.17 per cent, making the aver- 
age cost on the hooks $34.42. The Hamp- 
shire yield was 49.26 per cent, having a 
dressed cost of $34.27. 

The two lots of carcasses were graded 
as follows: 

Southdowns: 
132 choice 
4 choice, but heavy 
107 good 
33 medium 
Hampshires: 
75 choice 
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The lambs sired by the Southdown rams in Dr. Brownell’s experiment at the Omaha yards. 





They 


were purchased by Armour & Company and later served at the Yale Commencement banquet. 


24 choice, but weighty 
128 good 
34 medium 


At the ranch three weights were taken 
on 63 single lambs from the Hampshire 
lot and 48 single lambs from the South- 
down lot. The weighings were as fol- 
lows: 

First Weighing—March 7, 1928: 
Hampshires—average weight 
Southdowns—average weight ........ 44.67 

Second Weighing—April 21, 1928: 


Hampshires—average weight ........ 73.08 
Southdowns—average weight ........ 67.57 
Third Weighing—May I1, 1928: 
Hampshires—average weight ........ 78.5 
Southdowns—average weight ........ 73.8 


The figures show that between the last 
two weighings the Southdowns made 
somewhat heavier gains than did the 
Hampshires. 

In commenting upon the selling and 
pricing of these two lots of lambs, Mr. 
Chas. Bruce, representative at Omaha of 
the Market News Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, said: 


The experiment is an interesting one, both 
from the angle of the producer and from the 
packer znd butcher. To my way of thinking, 
the producer mu:t keep in mind the net results 
from his efforts in the way of production and 
while the Southdown lambs brought a slight 
premium and showed a better dressing per 
cent, yet, when we consider that the animals 
were oi the same age, the net returns favor 
the Hampshire breed. From the packer and 
butcner standpoint, the Southdowns, of course, 
are the javorite, as the blocky type lamb which 
produces the more compact and lighter cuts 
is more desirable, while the more angular 
offerings from Hampshires sell at less price 


The 2xperiment above, I believe, shows a de- 


sire of the packers to meet the situation to 
some extent, but I believe that they could 
make <. wider spread in price and give a large 
premium, if they are to induce the lamb 
growers to adopt the smaller type of lamb 
generally, 





UNFAIR ADVERTISING STOPPED 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has been informed by the president 
of the Hershey Chocolate Company that 
the phrase “More sustaining than meat’ 
has been eliminated from the wrapper: 
they use on their chocolate bars. 

The use of this statement became known 
to the board about three and a half years 
ago, at which time its discontinuance was 
asked for and assurance received that the 
request would be granted. However, re- 
cently it was discovered that the printed 
matter on some of the wrappers of the 
bars still included the phrase, and the 
matter was again taken up with the Her- 
shey people through the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers. An explanation 
from the company brought out the infor- 
mation that a very large supply of thes 
wrappers had been on hand, but that the 
supply was now exhausted and no further 
use of the phrase “More sustaining than 
meat” would be made. 

This is just one of the many instances 
in which the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board has secured the elimination 
oi incorrect and unfair statements con- 
cerning meat from the advertising ol 
other kinds of food. 
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THE LAMB DEMONSTRATION WORK 


Report of the Work of the National Live Stock and Meat Board for Fiscal Year, 1927-1928, Including Summary of the First 
Ten Months of the Lamb Campaign—Announcement of Demonstrations Scheduled for July to December Period 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, representing live-stock producers, 
commission men, packers, and retailers, 
which was organized in 1922 to further 
the interests of the entire live-stock and 
meat industry, has followed closely the 
program as drawn up at the very begin- 


attempt started by the Boston Hotel As- 
suciation to boycott beef. 

Upon the request of the government, 
the Better Beef Association, and the pack- 
ers, the organization continued its work 
during the year of developing the govern- 
ment service of grading and stamping 


beef. Through a comprehensive advisory 
campaign the organization thoroughly 
acquainted retail meat dealers, packers, 
and others with full particulars of this ser- 
vice and kept them posted on its progress. 
More than 49,000 carcasses and 13,000 
cuts of prime, choice, and good beef were 





ning by its organizers. Fur- 
thermore, the Board has found 
it possible to develop a number 
of new outstanding lines of 
work due to the excellent as- 
sistance accorded it by all 
eroups of the industry. 

These facts were emphasized 
by R. C. Pollock, general man- 
ager of the Board, in his report 
to the directors at their annual 
meeting, held in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, June 21-22. 

Mr. Pollock sketched briefly 
and concisely the results of the 
work during the past fiscal year. 
His review indicated that the 
organization already has accom- 
plished far more than had been 
expected in so short a time and 
that the future will bring fur- 
ther marked progress in this ef- 
fort in behalf of meat. 

It was brought out that the 
Board’s program of education 
on meat reached housewives of 
the United States, high schools, 
colleges and universities with 
greater effectiveness than ever 
before; that its research has re- 
vealed information of a revo- 
lutionary character in the field 
of foods. 


lhe first type of work touch- 
ed upon by the general manager 
was that of special programs 
carried on separately in the in- 
lerests of the beef, pork, and 
lamb industries. 


The Board, with the cooper- 
ation of various other agencies 
of the industry, was instrumen- 
lal in putting a quick end to an 


{Rebrinted from the Fifth Annual Report for the fiscal year 
1127-1928 of the National Live Stock and Meat Board. } 


National Campaign Draws 


Attention to Lamb 


And Its Many Possibilities 
Board Conducts Work in 32 
Cities; National Wool Giowers 
and Lamb Feeders Supply Funds 
SPECIAL national program in behalf of lamb was in 
A progress during the last ten months of the fiscal year. 
The Board assumed complete supervision of this work upon 
the request of the National Wool Growers Association and 
lamb feeders of the West. These groups sponsored the move- 
ment and provided the necessary funds to carry it forward. 
Intensive work was conducted in 32 cities. 

Its success may be attributed largely to the excellent co- 
operation given by the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
individual packers, commission men, and national and local 
retail meat dealers associations. The chief points of accom- 
plishment may be summed up as follows: 


For Consumers 

1. It has created a new appreciation of lamb as a food. 

2. It has educated many consumers as to the possibilities of 

lamb, heretofore neglected. 

3. It has shown consumers how to buy lamb economically. 

4. It has advised the housewife on proper methods of preparing 

all cuts of lamb. 
For Retailers 

5. It has introduced to retailers new, rapid, and practical 

methods of cutting lamb. 

6. It has stimulated new nation-wide interest in lamb on the 

part of retailers. 
7. It has instructed the retailers in new methods for the move- 
ment of heavy lambs. 

8. Through these methods, it has opened the way for larger 

and more satisfactory distribution of lamb. 

9. It has stimulated more interest in the less-demanded fore- 

quarter cuts of lamb. 
For Packers 

10. It has developed a greater confidence in lamb among packer 

salesmen. 

11. It has brought packer and retailer together in a better under- 

standing of their lamb problems. 
For Producers and Feeders 

12. It has furnished producers and feeders a more dedendable 

outlet for their lambs. 

The idea of a lamb campaign was first brought to the attention 
of the Board by the Naticnal Wool Growers Association. The As- 
sociation proposed a test campaign in three mid-western cities. The 
Board conducted this work in Springfield Ill., St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Omaha, Nebr. Approximately three months, beginning September 12, 
were devoted to those cities. In January a committee of seven lamb 
feeders, representing more than two million lambs on feed, appealed 
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graded by the government from 
May 2, 1927, to April 28, 192s. 
The packers who adopted their 
own private brands graded 45,- 
311 carcasses. 

The Board enlisted the sup- 
port of thirty-three leading raii- 
roads operating dining cars in a 
campaign on ham and _ bacon 
sponsored by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. It also 
arranged the broadcasting of a 
nuraber of radio talks on ham 
and bacon from stations in all 
sections of the country and sup- 
plied news and feature articles 
on the subject to the press of the 
nation. 

The assistance of the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture was enlisted in directing 
‘he public’s attention to pork in 
a program of assistance for the 
hog industry. Articles in the 
press sent out by the depart- 
ment and also by the Board, an 
intensive radio program on 
pork, and other projects brought 
the desired results. 

The national lamb demon- 
stration .work reached house- 
wives, students, meat retailers, 
and packers. The campaign 
was supervised by the Board 
upon the request of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association 
and lamb feeders of the West, 
who financed the movement. 
An intensive program included 
lamb cutting demonstrations, 
distribution of literature on 
lamb, educational material on 


lamb in the press, radio broad- 
casting, etc. Manager Pollock’s 
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report of the lamb demonstra- 
tion work is reprinted in full. 

In its work with the colleges 
the Board conducted three In- 
tercollegiate Meat Judging Con- 
tests. One of these contests was 
conducted at the International 
Live Stock Exposition, with 
teams of animal husbandry stu- 
dents from twelve colleges com- 
peting. A similar contest was 
held at the American Royal; 
also a contest for home econo- 
mics students. 

More than 16,000 high school 
girls competed in the Fifth Na- 
tional Meat Story Contest. 
These girls were from 945 high 
schools representing every state 
in the union. The: participa- 
tion in this contest was an in- 
crease of more than 2,000 en- 
trants and 265 schools over 
1927. This was indicative of 
the growing interest among 
both teachers and students in 
this event. 

Students of vocational agri- 
culture from eighteen states 
competed in a meat identifica- 
tion contest. 

Colored meat charts prepared 
by the Board are in use in 
nearly 2,000 high schools and 
121 colleges and universities. 
Printing of 150,000 sets of these 
charts was required to supply 
the demand of educational in- 
stitutions. 

A revised edition of a text- 
book, “Ten Lessons on Meat,” 
published by the Board won 
high favor with educators 
throughout the country. The 
textbook is now in use in 845 
high schools and 105 colleges. 


Lectures and meat cutting demonstra- 
tions were largely attended by housewives 
in a number of cities. The popularity of 
this type of education was shown by the 
fact that scores of requests for lectures 
were received from women’s clubs and 
other groups. Attendance at these meet- 


ings ranged from 100 to 1,200. 
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to the Board for aid. Feeders were confronted with the problem of 
moving a large supply of heavy lambs. 

The program in their behalf was launched on February 21 at 
Indianapolis. With its close on April 28, twenty-one cities in the 
East had been visited. 


Conventions Offer Opportunity for Lamb Work 

In the interval between December 15 and February 21 lamb cut- 
ting demonstrations were given at the conventions of a number of 
sheep organizations throughout the West to familiarize them with 
the campaign methods being used. 

The cities covered during the entire campaign are given below: 
Springfield, Il. Indianapolis, Ind. Providence, R. I. 
St. Joseph, Mo. Columbus, Ohio New Haven, Conn. 
Omaha, Nebr. Cincinnati, Ohio Waterbury, Conn. 
Pendleton, Ore. Cieveland, Ohio Hertford, Conn. 
Yakima, Wash. Pittsburgh, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
Great Falls, Mont. Philadelphia, Pa. Aibany, N 
Pocatello, Idaho Baltimore, Md. Utica, N. Y. 

Ogden, Utah New York, N. Y. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 3oston, Mass. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ames, lowa Worcester, Mass. Rochester, N. Y. 
Grand Island, Nebr. Buffalo, N. Y 

During May and June special lamb cutting demonstrations were 
given in the following cities: Hutchinson, Kans., Nashville, Tenn., 
Louisville, Ky., Chicago, Ill, Cincinnati, O. Moline, Ill., and 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Lamb Cutting Demonstrations Chief Feature 

Lamb cutting demonstrations were the principal feature of the 
campaign. The demonstrations were conducted by a lamb specialist 
who was engaged to take active charge of the campaign work in the 
field. New, rapid, and practical methods of cutting revealed by 
these demonstrations created a real sensation. Emphasis was placed 
on utilizing the forequarter cuts of lamb to better advantage. 

Many other means were used to draw attention to the merits of 
lamb. News and feature articles, many of them illustrated, appeared 
regularly in the meat trade journals. Leading hotel and restaurant 
magazines published similar material prepared for them. A number 
of talks on lamb were broadcast from radio stations in all parts of 
the country. Daily and weekly newspapers in every state carried 
news about lamb. Quantities of literature were distributed. Special 
lamb displays were set up in connection with meat exhibits at national 
expositions. Window displays of lamb were featured by many mar- 
kets in campaign cities. 


Demonstrations Given for Housewives and Students 

In the test campaign the effort for the most part was a direct 
appeal to the consumers. Demonstrations were given before large 
audiences of housewives, college and high-school students, Kiwanis 
and Lions clubs, and other groups. 

The work which followed in the eastern states was almost en- 
tirely with the wholesale and retail meat trade, hotels, restaurants, 
etc. Demonstrations were given before retail associations, packer 
executives and salesmen, chain store organizations, and hotel and 
restaurant employes. Everywhere the demonstrations were greeted 
with unusual enthusiasm. 


Lamb Literature Used to Excellent Advantage 

A 32-page booklet, Cashing In on Lamb, explained, chiefly by 
pictures, all of the new methods of cutting lamb. This was dis- 
tributed at meetings and thousands of copies went to fill requests 
from retailers, packers, colleges, and others throughout the country. 

The Lamb Menu Book, containing 24 pages, suggested menus 
with lamb and gave recipes for the lamb dishes. Many thousands of 
copies were distributed at meetings; also in answer to requests as a 
result of radio announcements, and through retailers who gave them 
to their trade. 

A broadside was used effectively to stimulate interest among 
retailers in the lamb meetings. 

Streamers in colors were used profusely in retail shops in every 
city where the campaign was conducted and at other points. 


Approximately 260 radio talks on meat, 
an average of five a week, were broadcast 
from thirty-nine leading radio stations of 
the United States. Most of talks 
were prepared to interest women listeners. 


these 


Their popularity was shown by the wide 
request for meat literature which was of- 
fered in connection with them. 


from outside 


service or another. 
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More than half a million 
copies of a new meat cook book, 
“101 Meat Recipes Olde and 
New,” were placed in homes 
throughout the country. 
booklet contained recipes 
beef, veal, pork, and lamb and 
valuable hints on meat cookery 


” 


The 
for 


in general. 

Women’s magazines were a 
valuable medium of 
the women of the country. A 
number of home economics 
meat articles with illustrations 
were accepted by leading mag- 
azines in this field. One with a 
circulation of more than a mil- 
lion used six such articles. 

Meat literature is playing an 
increasingly important part in 
the Board’s program. In the 
past year more than a million 
pieces of educational material 
were distributed, the majority of 
these going to fill definit 
quests. The literature includes 
booklets, pamphlets, charts, etc 
The demand was exceptionall) 
heavy from educational insti- 
tutions. 

The Board’s press service was 
remarkably successful with 
written requests on file from ap- 
proximately 1,110 
for a regular service ol 
articles. 

Publications 
fied with the 
meat industry, 
farm, meat trade, 
journals, gave valuable 
ance in furthering the Boards 
cause. 

Recognition 
the Board as an 
information 


reachi ng 


Qe re- 


newspapers 
meal 
directly identi- 
live stock and 
such as market 
and breed 


assist- 


being accorded 
authoritative 


source of as em- 


phasized by the many requests received 


sources for one kind 0 


Examples of a few 


of these are cooking utensil companies 
lawyers, physicians, advertising agencies 
editors, commercial and newspaper co0k- 
ing schools, etc. 


Five years ago the educational meat ¢ 
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hibit was practically unknown. Last year 
with the staging of the fourth annual 
Quality in Meats Exhibit. at the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition the exhibit 
idea had become quite general at exposi- 
tions and fairs in all parts of the country. 
In this development the Board has had 
the generous cooperation of the Institute 
cf American Meat Packers. The first ex- 
hibit was held in 1924 at the International 
and last year similar exhibits were found 
at the American Royal Live Stock Show, 
New York State Fair, the Eastern States 
Exposition at Springfield, Mass., the 
Kansas Free Fair, the Nebraska State 
Fair, the Pacific International Live Stock 
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Exposition, the lowa State Fair, the 
Cleveland Live Stock Show and many 
others. 


In the field of research into the subject 
of meat, as sponsored by the Board it is 
important to note the excellent results at- 
tained by the study of meat in anemia as 
conducted at the University of Rochester. 
As a result of this work the value of liver 
in the prevention and cure of pernicious 
anemia has been revealed. Other scientific 
studies that are yielding important data as 
to the food properties of meat are: “The 
Utilization of Food Iron’, at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and “Meat in the 
Rearing of Young”, at the University of 
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Rochester. As a result of the study of iron, 
meat now heads the list of iron-containing 
foods on a chart published by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association whereas it did 
not appear on the chart at all before this 
research was conducted. 

Gratifying progress was made in the 
1esearch project to determine the factors 
hich influence the quality and palata- 
bility of meat. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, twenty-four state 
agricultural experiment stations, and the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, are 
cooperating with the Board in this project. 
lt involves experimental work taking 
meat from its production stages through 
to its cooking and tasting. 
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The Lamb Work for the Summer and Fall Months 


The characteristics of lamb which 
make it especially adaptable to the warm 
weather diet assure continued effective- 
ness of the lamb demonstration work dur- 
ing the summer months. The delicate 
flavor of this meat and the many attrac- 
tive ways it may be prepared to tempt the 
jaded appetite are factors which should 
not be overlooked by the retail meat 
dealer. With this in mind, the program, 
as it progresses in various cities, will 
make the most of the opportunity to im- 
press on the mind of the retailer the ex- 
cellent possibilities of moving lamb dur- 
ing the summer. 

As is well known by our readers, the 
lamb movement was introduced by the 
National Wool Growers Association and 
funds were supplied by the association 
for the first work of this nature con- 
ducted last fall. Later the lamb feeders 
of Colorado and Nebraska became inter- 
ested and furnished financial support for 
considerable work in the eastern states. 
Operations are under the direction of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Comprehensive reports as to the suc- 
cess of the campaign have been carried 
in these columns from time to time. In 
the June issue activities were brought 
up to the end of May. 


Demonstrations in Illinois and Missouri 
There were two outstanding engage- 


ments during the month of June. The 
first of these was a lamb cutting demon- 
stration given before the Illinois Meat 
Retailers Association at its annual con- 
vention at Moline, Ill. This demonstra- 
tion was exceptionally valuable because 
of the fact that the audience included 
retailers from all sections of the state. 
Furthermore, the audience included a 
large number of women who were equally 
as interested as the men. D. W. Hart- 
zell, the lamb demonstrator, found that 
many of those present had been following 
the lamb campaign in the trade papers 
and for that reason were very curious to 
see one of the demonstrations. 

An entire week was devoted to a series 
of meetings and other promotional ac- 
tivities in St. Louis, Mo. Retailers, pack- 
ers and others of the trade in the Mis- 
sourl metropolis displayed the same keen 
interest in the work that has been evident 
in every city visited. Meetings were 
held for the packers. Two hundred 
seventy-five retailers turned out for one 
session. One hundred seventy-five man- 
agers of a chain market organization at- 
tended another meeting, and so on. 


Trade in St. Louis Shows Real Interest 

The earnestness of the St. Louis pack- 
ers is shown by the fact that they ex- 
pressed the intention to follow up the 
work with lamb cutting demonstrations 


in the schools and before gatherings of 
housewives. Their attitude in general 
is reflected in the following quotation 
from a letter received by the board from 
one of the St. Louis packers: 


“We have received a great number 
of favorable comments on your lamb 
cutting demonstration at our plant 
last night, so we cannot help but write 
you a few words of appreciation for 
staging this demonstration, and wish 
to commend you on your very prac- 
tical talk and work. 

“We surely believe that your effort 
will result in a greater interest in 
lamb on the part of the retailer in 
the city of St. Louis, and we take 
this opportunity of wishing you suc- 
cess in your work. Be assured that 
the facilities of this plant are avail- 
able to you in any program that 
tends to better the meat industry, be 
it for the raiser or producer of live 
stock, the packers who process the 
meat, the retailer who distributes, 
or the ultimate consumer.” 


Another letter from a prominent St. 
Louis retailer expresses the sentiment of 
the retailers of that city: 


“I am happy to inform you that 
your efforts on behalf of the Retail 
Meat Dealers of St. Louis are begin- 
ning to bear fruit. 

“In my daily contacts with the 
various members of our association, 
| hear high praise from all sides for 
your ability and the many new meth- 
ods you demonstrated in the cutting 
of lamb. 

“| am sure that the association as 
well as the consumers at large, will 
benefit very much by your visit.” 


Intensive Schedule Mapped Out 


A week’s program in Kansas City was 
concluded on July 7. This was the be- 
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ginning of an intensive schedule which 
just recently was outlined for the months 
of July, August, September, October, and 
the first half of November. The itin- 
erary is as follows: 

Topeka, Kans., July 9-10. 

Wichita, Kans., July 12-13-14. 

Casper, Wyo., July 18-19-20. 

San Angelo, Tex., July 24-25-26. 

Ft. Worth, Tex., August 10-13. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., August 14-17. 

Tulsa, Okla., August 20-21. 

Little Rock, Ark., August 23-24. 

Detroit, Mich. and Toledo, Ohio, Au- 
gust 31-September 5. 

Milwaukee, Wis., September 6-11. 

St. Paul, Minn., September 13-18. 

Minneapolis, Minn., September 19-21. 

Des Moines, la., September 21-27. 

San Diego, Calif., October 1-6. 

Los Angeles and Oakland, Calif., Oc- 
tober 8-13, 

Sacramento and Oakland, Calif., Oc- 
tober 15-20. 

Seattle, Wash., October 22-27. 

Tacoma, Wash., October 29-31. 

Portland, Ore., November 1-10. 

San Francisco, Calif., November 12-17. 





COOPERATIVE HANDLING OF 
WOOL DEMONSTRATED TO 
GROWERS 


“County Membership Days” are an 
innovation at the Portland warehouse of 
the Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
During the last week of June, four dele- 
gations of wool and mohair growers from 
Willamette Valley and western Washing- 
ton counties each spent a day at the ware- 
house and secured first-hand knowledge 
of how their cooperative handles, grades 
and processes thousands of pounds of wool 
a day, and prepares it for marketing. 

The first meeting was held on June 21 
when thirty Benton County, Oregon, 
growers, under the leadership of Field 
Representative D. L. Barnes and promin- 
ent members of the association in that 
county, made the trip to Portland. Lewis 
County and other western Washington 
counties sent down a delegation of twenty- 
five on Monday, June 25, which tour was 


arranged by J. T. Alexander, of Chehalis, 
director of the association and prominent 
in the “More Sheep for Western Washing- 
ton” movement. 

The Linn County delegation, forty- 
five strong, made up a caravan for the 
Portland trip on June 26, with Marion 
County following on June 29 with thirty 
wool grower members. Other counties will 
meet at the warehouse during July. 

Luncheons were held for the visiting 
growers at the Chamber of Commerce 
where talks were given by representatives 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
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After the membership meetings, the re- 
ceiving and grading rooms of the associa- 
tion warehouse were visited, where Man- 
ager Ward, Assistant Manager Ludwick, 
and other representatives of the Pacific 
explained each step in the 
weighing, handling, grading and selling 
of the various wool and mohair pools, 
Growers saw the control charts of the as- 
sociation where graphs showed activity of 


receiving, 


textile machinery by months; sales prices 
daily in London, Australia and America 
activity of woolen and worsted machinery 
in the United States by months; consump- 








Linn County, Oregon, wool and mohair growers at the Portland warehouse of the Pacific 
Cooperative Wool Growers. 


and by officers of the Pacific Coopera- 
tive Wool Growers. At the Linn County 
meeting, four association directors—Presi- 
aent E. A. McCornack, Eugene, Ore; J. T. 
Alexander, Chehalis, Wn; James M. 
Davis, Pullman, Wn; and C. E. Grelle, 
Portland Ore—were present and gave 
short talks on the progress of cooperative 
wool marketing in their respective dis- 
tricts. J. K. McCornick, president of the 
Security Trust Company of Spokane, 
gave a fine talk at this meeting, urging 
closer cooperation as the only salvation of 
the farmer and wool grower. 

J. W. Jones of Washington D. C., rep- 
resenting the Bureau of Cooperative 
Marketing of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, addressed the. Mari- 
on County delegation. Other speakers a* 


uuis meeting were Frank Doerfler ana 


Floyd T. Fox, members from Marion 
County; Manager R. A. Ward; Direc- 
tor C. E. Grelle, and George Angell, repre- 
senting the “Oregon Farmer.” 


tion of wool by grades in pounds per 
month; stocks on hand at home and 
abroad, and sales of association wools bi 
months. 

The proper preparation of wools for 
marketing and the difference between the 
standard grades of wool and mohair were 
explained by Herbert Bentley, federal! 
licensed grader and warehouse manage? 
for the association. 

This series of meetings which was first 
suggested by an association member and 
was taken up by the Membership Depart- 
ment as a part of its educational program, 
met with instant favor by members 
throughout that portion of the Pacific's 
operating territory close enough to Port- 
land to make the tours practicable. Every 
member who attended one of the meetings 
expressed himself as well repaid for the 
trip. Some of the members brought their 


wives and families in to the meetings. 
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PLANTS POISONOUS TO SHEEP 


I. DEATH CAMAS 


By C. Dwight Marsh, Physiologist in Charge of Investigations of Stock Poisoning by Plants, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The losses of sheep on 
the range from poisonous 
plants are most discour- 
aging to the conscientious 
herder, and sometimes 
disastrous to the owner. 
When suddenly twenty- 
five or fifty or sometimes 
even hundreds become 
sick and many die, the 
profits are seen to take 
wings to themselves and disappear. The 
cause is frequently obscure, and even 
if the sheep are moved from that im- 
mediate locality, one naturally fears that 
they may come upon another poison area. 

As a matter of fact it is now 
known that the heavy losses are gen- 
erally due to a very few plants and 
these can be readily recognized. It evi- 
dently is up to both herders and owners 
te inform themselves in regard to these 
especially dangerous plants. While some 
herders are doing this, there are many 
owners who have a very hazy idea of 
the plants which their sheep are actually 
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Fig. 1—Meadow death camas (Zygadenus 
Venenosus) in bloom. This species grows mainly 
in Oregon, southern and western Washington, 
Ute of California, Nevada, western Idaho, and 


This article on death camas is the first of a series that will be 
printed in the National Wool Grower to describe the more important 
and widespread plants causing losses among range sheep. As pointed 
out by Dr. Marsh in this article, in the case of death camas, there 
is little that can be done when once sheep have eaten considerable 
quantities of these poisonous plants. Avoidance of loss is entirely 
a matter of prevention rather than of treatment. Sheepmen need 
to have a knowledge of the appearance of these plants that will 
enable them to recognize them wherever found. It is also important 
that herders should be sufficiently acquainted with the commoner 
poison plants in order that they may, as far as possible, prevent sheep 
from being exposed to the danger.—The Editor. 


eating. Many, too, do not seem to ap- 
preciate the relation between short feed 
and plant poisoning. Too many times 
iungry sheep have been grazed on a poison 
area with resulting heavy fatalities. 

The plants which are responsible for 
most of the large losses in spring and early 
summer, are those known as death camas- 
es. These plants, while they are not es- 
pecially prominent, are readily recognized 
and in most cases can be avoided. 

There are a number of other names 
given locally to these plants. Among 
them are “alkali-grass,” ‘“‘poison sego,” 
“squirrel grass,” and “hog’s potato.” In 
the Northwest they are quite generally 
called “lobelia.” 

The death camases are widely distri- 
buted in the western states and sometimes 
are found in large numbers. While there 
2re several species, they resemble each 
other so closely that, for the ordinary 
sheepman, a description of one will answer 
for all. Fig. 1 is a picture of the meadow 
death camas (Zygadenus venenosus). I\t 
is a plant growing from one to two feet 
in height, with slender grass-like leaves, 
and with a flower stem on which is a 
bunch of small greenish white flowers. 
It grows from a bulb which is sometimes 
buried several inches in the ground. It 
may be confused with the wild onions, 
but most wild onions have rose-colored or 
pinkish flowers, and can be recognized by 
the onion odor. 

There are four death camases that are 
known to cause losses of live stock. 

The grassy death camas, Z. gramineus, 
is found in the western part of the Great 
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Plains region growing 
most frequently in the 
shallow depressions on 
ttre north slopes of hills. 
It is the death camas that 
is particularly destruc- 
tive in Montana, and 
probably in the Cana- 
dian provinces. 

The meadow death 
camas, Z.venenosus, 
known in the Pacific States as lobelia., 
grows, as the name indicates, in meadows, 
sometimes where it is quite wet. This 
species grows mainly in Oregon, southern 
and western Washington, most of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, western Idaho and Utah. 

The foothill death camas, Z.paniculatus, 
is found in the intermountain regions,— 
in practically all of Nevada, and Utah 
and all of Idaho except the northern pan- 
handle, in a small section of southwestern 
Montana, most of Oregon, in just the 
fringe along the eastern boundary of Cali- 
fornia, and northern New Mexico. This 
is found on dry ground and does not 
usually grow in such masses as is true 




















Fig. 2—Nuttall death camas (Zygadenus 
Nuttallii), a form found in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, causing mary deaths of cattle. 
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z.nuttallii, is an eastern species, being. 


found from Kansas through Oklahoma to 
Texas. 

All of these species are poisonous to 
cattle, horses, and sheep, but most of the 
losses in the West have been of sheep. 
The Nuttall death camas has caused many 
losses of cattle. 

Of these plants the Nuttall death camas 
is the most poisonous. The grassy and 
meadow death camases are about equally 
poisonous, but the grassy is much more 
likely to cause death. The foothill death 
camas is only about a third as poisonous 
as the grassy and meadow varieties. 

There is another species, the moun- 
tain death camas, Zygadenus elegans, 
found in the West in the high mountains 
This. grows in wet places, sometimes on 
the sides of mountain streams. This is 
sa slightly poisonous that it is not a 
source of danger for live stock. It is the 
only one of the death camases that have 
been studied, which has been found to 
be harmless. The location of this plant, 
at high altitudes, 8000 feet or more, and 
in wet places, will be sufficient for the 
stockman to distinguish it from the dan- 
gerous species. 

The symptoms produced by death cam- 
aS poisoning are quite characteristic. 
There is salivation, resulting in “frothing 
at the mouth,” nausea accompanied by 
vomiting, difficult breathing, and stagger- 
ing, which may be followed by complete 
prostration. In this condition of prostra- 
tion the animal may not die but some- 
times will lie for hours or even days 
before death or recovery; such animals. 
from lack of care, are ordinarily, on the 
range,.a.total loss. 

Fig. 3.shows a sheep in the early. stages 








Fig. 4—A sheep very sick from eating foot- 
hill death camas. 


of the disease when it is “frothing at the 
mouth,” and fig. 4.shows a very sick 
sheep. 

An interesting symptom in death camas 
cases is the temperature of the sick ani- 
mals which is lower than normal. 

Many experiments have been made in 
the attempt to find some treatment that 
would aid the animals in recovery but 
no practicable or effective method has been 
found. If the animals are kept quiet, 
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watered, and fed when they will eat, many 
will recover. Such treatment, however 
is difficult to give under range conditions 

One must not place much reliance on 
remedial measures to cure animals after 
they are sick. If he knows that a plant 
is poisonous, and is acquainted with the 
lant, it is ordinarily possible to keep the 
sheep from grazing upon it, ior the plants 
grow upon limited areas and can be avoid- 
ed. 

Trouble is not likely to follow from the 
animal’s eating a few of the plants, for, 
of the western species, a sheep must eat in 
the neighborhood of half a pound per hun- 
credweight of animal before being poison- 
ed; but it must be remembered that a hun- 
gry sheep can eat half a pound in a sur- 
prisingly short period of time. 

It may be added that children should 
be warned not to eat the plant, for there 
have been many serious cases of children 
poisoned by eating the bulbs. 








CONDITIONS 

It seems from all reports that Ari- 
zona has the largest lamb crop in years. 
Many ‘growers who watch their tally 
closely, say that they marked consider- 
ably more than 100 per cent. As a matter 
of fact reports from the ranges in some 
cases remind us of some of those given out 
in the pre-Volstead days by some of our 
worthy shepherds, who had imbibed a 
little bit too freely perhaps of a certain 
potation that in those days was aged in 
wood under government supervision and 
labeled 100 proof. Be that as it may, the 
crop as reported from trustworthy sources 
is uniformly good throughout the state, 
even in the face of droughty conditions 
and other adverse factors. 

Winter lambs which make up about 
cne-third of our annual crop were, for the 
most part, marketed in April and May. 
Generally speaking these lambs were the 
best early crop that have ever gone out of 
the state. In some instances they averaged 
upwards of 80 pounds per head and sold 
straight at $19.25. Rather a fancy price 
for what some of the old timers call “an 
off year”. 

Most of the Arizona wool crop passed 
into: the hands of the dealers as soon -as 
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it came from the sheep’s back, selling loc- 
ally. As a rule the prices received were 
satisfactory, some clips selling for 44 cents 
per pound, the highest perhaps since war- 
time levels. The early clips in most in- 
stances were of lighter shrinkage than 
usual. 

Sheep are now on their summer forest 
allotments. Aside from a shortage of water 
in some sections, not an unusual condition 
for June, range conditions are good. 

Reports indicate that a number of Ari- 
zona wool growers will be in the market 
this year for pure-bred rams from other 
states. Two or three such importations 
have already been made of both Ram- 
bouillets and Hampshires. Ram breeders 
here seem to be unable to supply the home 
demand. The few Hampshires that were 
for sale were all sold locally months ago 
The demand for Rambouillets apparent 
is equally as good. 

The breeder in these days who pays 
little or no attention to the blood lines ol 
his flocks is doomed to failure. If top 
prices are to be had, lambs and wool 
must both be.of high quality, such as 
meets the demands of the market. 

eae Bert Haskett 
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Range Sheep Production Cost and Management 
Studies on Wyoming’s ‘‘Central Area’’ 


By Dr. A. F. Vass 


Wyoming State Experiment Station, Laramie, Wyoming 


The central area of sheep 
production in Wyoming is 
centered around the head 
waters of Powder River and 
includes about five million 
acres of semi-desert range with 
a rainfall of 10 inches, and 
five million acres of hill and 
mountain range with a rain- 
fall ranging from 10 to 20 
inches. Most of the area is 
sufficiently broken to allow 
some protection to the flocks. The feed 
is very largely of the desert type, except 
in those mountain areas which surround 
the region. 

The sheep are run on the open lower 
ranges during the winter months, and are 
moved to the foothills and mountains 
during the summer months. The Owl 
Creek, Wind River, Big Horn, and Lar- 
amie Mountain ranges supply much of 
the summer feed. The above is a very 
satisfactory arrangement in so much as 
the desert range cannot be used in sum- 
mer due to lack of 


In this article Dr. Vass discusses the results of a cost 
study made by the University of Wyoming in the vicinity 
of Casper. The methods of taking the basic data and pre- 
senting it in form to show the relation of various points to 
net profits are the same as were used in the study of the 
Red Desert area which was reported in greater detail in the 
June issue of the National Wool Grower. 

This study covers over 400,000 ewes, owned by thirty- 
seven different individuals or corporations. 

This report is a very brief synopsis of the complete 
bulletin on the subject which is being published by the 
University of (Wyoming at Laramie with Dr. A. F. Vass 
and Harry Pearson as authors.—The Editor. 


by the feed item of 48 cents per ewe. 
Feeding is done during storm periods 
when the range forage is buried too deep 
in snow for the sheep to feed thereon. 
The study includes 37 outfits who were 
running more than 6, 000 sheep units each 
and deals with their operating costs and 
returns during the season of 1926. The 
same method of procedure was used as 
was used in the “Red Desert Area,” which 
was reported on more in detail in the 
June, 1928, issue of this magazine, and to 
which the reader is referred for more 


detail on terms and methods 
used. There are some 600,000 
head of sheep in the area and 
the records taken from the 
books of the wool growers in- 
clude over one-third of the 
sheep in the area. 

The range sheep operators 
in Wyoming as a rule keep a 
very complete set of books on 
all receipts and expenditures. 
In many cases they employ .- 
their own bookkeeper to take care of the 
records. They are kept for income tax 
purposes and records, rather than for de- 
tailed study of costs of operation and 
methods of effecting economy of pro- 
duction. 

ITEMS OF INVESTMENT 

Table | shows the average investment 
per ranch in land, live stock, and other 
items. The land values are the average 
of those given by the operators and are 
also representative of the assessed values. 
Ranch lands represent the lands on which 
the home ranch or 





water, for the sheep |Sea™ 
bands must rely on the 
winter snows for 
drinking water. The 
high mountain ranges 
on the other hand 
must be used during 
the summer months 
when they are free of 
snow. 





The general prac- 
tice of the wool grow- 
ers in this area is to 
migrate from the des- 
ert to the mountains 
with the approach of 
summer and return to 
the desert with the 
approach of winter. 
Very little “feeding” 
is done which is shown 





headquarters is estab- 
lished, and although 
they are largely graz- 
ing lands, they have 
additional value due 
to their strategic posi- 
tion in controlling 
other grazing lands 
and water holes. 


The values on live 
stock represent mar- 
ket values of those 
classes on January 1. 
The value of the 
yearling on entering 
is $8.96 per head, 
which represents the 
sale value of lambs 
in the fall plus the 
cost of carrying them 
to January |. The 





Sheep from the Central Area of Wyoming ready for a day’s grazing. 
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same values were used for the opening 
and closing inventory for the same class 
of sheep. 

The average investment per ranch was 
897,864 with 69.47 per cent or $67,983 
invested in live stock. Feed and supplies 
represented a very small per cent of the 
investment due to the fact that very little 
feeding is done. Open grazing is the 
practice winter and summer. 

There were several cattle -on a few of 
the ranches, which tended to reduce the 
rate of return on those ranches for the 
year of 1926. The effect of cattle on the 
returns in 1928 would be somewhat dii- 


ferent. 

Table 1—Average Distribution of Ranch 
Investment Sue Cinn 
Land Acres of total 
Meadov ........ 86 @ $20 $ 1,730 1.77 
Ranch ....1745 @ 10 17,450 17.83 
Grazing .......1219 @ 2.50 3,048 3.11 
Totals ........3050 $22,228 22.71 

Live Stock 
Ewes ....4285 @ $11.46 $49,106 50.18 
Yearlings ...1213 @ 8.96 10,868 11.11 
a 141 @_ 15.76 yh i 1 
Cattle _ 112 @ 43.07 4,824 4.93 
Horses .......... 19 @ 50.68 963 98 
2S RSs sees ae ee 67,983 69.47 
Bldg and Improvements.............. $ 4,032 4.12 
Machinery and Equipment.......... . 3077 3.14 
Aue and Pruckt......................... . ae 49 
Feed and Supplies.......................... : 69 07 
Rd, SR ee eee: ¥/,864 100.90 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 

Table 2 shows the receipts and ex- 
penses, interest on borrowed and owned 
capital, value of operator’s supervision, 
net return and per cent return on the 
basis of the results of the average of the 
37 ranches covered by this study. As 
shown in table 1, the average number of 
sheep per ranch was 4,285 ewes and 1,213 
yearlings. 

The receipts from wool sales were 35.7 
per cent of the total. The ave-age clip 
per sheep was 8.92 pounds ard ranged 
from 11.3 to 7.5 pounds. There was a 
fairly good correlation between the weight 
of fleece and the return on investmeni 
which the operator was making. Of the 
eight operators who were getting more 
than 9.55 pounds of wool per sheep, six 
of them were making more than 9 per 
cent interest on their investment and two 
were making less than 9 per cent. 

The average price received per pound 
for the wool was 32.3 cents and ranged 
from 40 to 27.5 cents. The variation in 


price is due to the grade, quality, time 
of selling, and the selling ability of the 
operator. 

There was an increase in inventory of 
$3247 per ranch which represents the 
1926 increase in sheep in this area. This 
increase is equivalent to about 5 per cent. 

Current expenses were $22,065 per 
ranch, the items of which are shown in 
table 3. The average return on invest- 
ment was 7.45 per cent and ranged from 
25 per cent to a loss of 10 per cent. The 
causes of these losses and gains are dealt 
with more fully in the Wyoming Station 
Bulletin on this subject. 


Table 2—Receipts and Expenses 


Receipis: Per cent 
ee ee eee. $16,293 38.7 
Ewes 4,613 11.0 
We? © 2k 15,057 33./ 
ORS ch asc cs 418 my) 
i 1,652 3.9 
Miscellaneous _ ...... 802 2.0 
NG: Oi WV: 20a _— 3,247 he 

[| nn ar 2) 100.0 

Expenses: 

Live stock Purchases $ 2,398 
Current Expenses ........ .. 22,005 
Depre ciation Bldg. & Imp. soc | 
Mach. & Esuip. 323 

Auto & Truck...... 104 

Total . 25,097 

Pe ITN a osc a ace ee $17,045 

Interest on borrowed capital 16.185@7.34 1,188 

Ranch Income from owned capital...... 15,857 

Int. on owned capital 81,679@7.34.......... 5,995 

So kk. name 9,862 

Value of Supervision deere neaeeaae 2513 

Net return above labor and supervision 7,289 

Per cent Return od eae Ae 7.45 


Labor cost was the largest single item 
in the amount for current expenses shown 
in the above table. It ranged from 72 
cents to $2.72 per sheep unit, depending 
very largely on the method of manage- 
ment. The average operator was hand- 
ling 684 sheep per man, which includes 
all labor on the ranch. The lambs are 
not counted as sheep units until after 
January |. The outfits that were hand- 
ling 800 or more sheep per man were 
the ones that, as a rule, were doing the 
best. 

Supplies ranged from 23 cents to $1.40 
per sheep unit, with an average of 68 
cents. 

The feed bill ranged from none pur- 
chased to $2.10 per sheep, with an aver- 
age of 48 cents. The grazing cost also 
had a wide range increasing from 3 cents 
to $1.35 per sheep. Very few of the opera- 
tors ran on the national forests. 
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Taxes and miscellaneous expenses were 
30 cents per sheep unit. 

The investment per sheep unit was 
$16.19, and the interest paid or allowed 
on the investment was at the rate of 7.34 
per cent, which was the average rate paid 
by the operators. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES PER EWE 

Table 3 shows the cost of carrying a ewe 
one year. There is no depreciation on 
ram service due to the fact that rams are 
counted in with the sheep units. Yearl- 
ings are also included, which takes care 


of depreciation charges. The cost of 
carrying a breeding ewe was $6.25 plus 


and ram ser- 
annual 


ewe depreciation of $1.01, 
vice of 39 cents making a total 
charge per ewe of $7.67. 


Table 3—Annual “a ing Cost Per Ewe 
Ea@Or ...--<. wae.) PS) 
Supplies ...... ae RIT oN eee easton! 
OS SE ear eee Pea ETS 4s 
oC oss cacteubitgcedeutataad 46 
Shearing ...... 26 
Taxes and Miscell aneous 3) 
EN a een Beadds 4 ee 
ee eee ie Ree sss 06 
Dipping. .........:. Sen ee ee 2 
oo ek Se anes Se eer ee os ae (3 
Interest paid oat. ; 
Depreciation on. Building . ee ()4 
Depreciation on Equipment 0p 
Unpaid labor. ...... payee eee i 42 
Death loss ..........5 dics 67 
Interest Allowed 
ae lI 
Ewe de preciation wt ahs ats 1.01 
Ram service. .......... ae 
Total cost per ewe ....... 6; 


COSTS AND RETURNS PER EWE 

Table 4 shows the operating costs and 
returns per ewe in the central area in 
1926. There was an 85.7 per cent lamb 
crop as shown by the docking count, and 
a death loss during the summer of 5.84 
per cent. 


68 


Table 4—Operation Costs and Returns 


Per Ewe 
Receipts: 
85.7% — 5.84% = 80.7% 
of <4.78 lb. lambs @ .1145 = $5.995 
8.92 ths. wool @ 32.3c 2.88! 
Total receipts 8.876 
Expenses: 7.670) 


1.206 


/ 5% 


Profit per ewe .... - 
Interest return on $16.05 . 

Due to the unusually good lamb crop 
and heavy wool clip in 1926 the total 
receipts were $8.87, and the expenses were 
$7.67 leaving a profit of $1.20 per ewe 

The lambs averaged 64.78 pounds and 
sold for $11.45 per hundred. The aver- 
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age price received for wool was 32.3 cents 
per pound. 
RETURNS IN 1927 

Table 5 shows the operating costs and 
returns per ewe in the central area in 
1927. The conditions are somewhat simi- 
lar to those. in 1926 with the exception 
that the severe storm of May 10 in 1927 
reduced the lamb crop about 10 per cent 
for the entire area and increased the 
death loss on ewes. Five sheep herders 
froze to death in the storm in this area. 
Some outfits lost as high as 50 per cent 
of their lambs. The brunt of the storm 
was in the eastern edge of the area. 


Table 5—Operation Costs and Return 
Per Ewe—Central Area, 1927 


Receipts: 
76% — 5.84% = 71.57% 
of 64.78 lb. lambs @ .1125 = foe 
$92 Ibs. wool @ 306 = ........................... 2/3 
GRY CROCUIES: oan sak cccvsccsccevess cessreccansscsvess DOO 
Expenses: 7.79 
wrOnt Per CWE... c<..20s0- 2 Paria 16 
Interest return on vr. ee | 


Lamb and wool prices were somewhat 
lower in 1927. Lambs sold for $11.25 
per hundred and wool for 30.6 cents per 
pound. The returns per ewe in 1927 were 
sufficient to allow the operator 7.79 per 
cent interest on his investment. If he 
was borrowing money at 8 per cent he 
was breaking even. 


AVERAGE OF THIRTEEN YEARS’ 
RETURNS 

The question is often asked regarding 
the long-time returns on sheep operations. 
As many of the large outfits have com- 
plete records running back for many 
years, it is possible to work out the carry- 
ing costs and receipts over a number of 
years, 

Table 6 shows the average receipts and 
expenses over the 13-year period from 
1915 to 1927 inclusive. 

Table 6—Operating Costs and Return 

Per Ewe in Central Area, 1915-1927 


Receipts: 68% lamb crop 65 lb. lambs 

422 'b. lamb @ $10.27... $4.54 

8.07 lb. wool @ $86.59... 2.95 7.49 
Expenses : 7.22 
he PS ec eee eee ee; 


Rate of return on $15.10 inv. 59% 
A 68 per cent lamb crop of 65- -pound 
lambs was found to be the average. The 
price for lambs was $10.27 per hundred- 
weight. A wool clip of 8.07 pounds at 
36.59 cents per pound gave a receipt of 
$2.95. The total receipts were $7.49 and 
the expenses per ewe were $7.22 which 
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leaves a profit of 27 cents per ewe above 


all charge including labor and interest 
on investment. This is a very narrow 


margin on a business that is subjected to 
the risks that the wool grower takes every 


year in his range sheep operation. There 
are six months in every year when his 
sheep are on the unprotected winter 


range, and at any time during this period 
a severe blizzard such as occurred in May 
in 1927, may mean disaster to his bands, 
and the entire loss of many years of sav- 


ings. 








A Rambouillet Siud ram entered in the 
National Ram Sale by L. B. Nielsen, Ephraim, 
Utah. 


MONTANA RAILROADS USING 
LAMB 

The following letters from officials of 
the three principal railway lines in Mon- 
tana were written to the Montana Wool 
Growers Association in reply to sugges- 
tions that the dining cars should cooperate 
in enlarging the use of lamb. 





a 


A group of yearling Rambouillet stud rams for the Ram Sale. 


C. D. Miichaelsen, Gunnison, Utah. 
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From the Northern Pacific: 

Referring to your letter of May | with which 
you transmitted one from Mr. Stebbins, Sec- 
retary of the Montana Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ation, soliciting assistance of our Dining Car 
Departinent in promoting the greater use of 
lamb: 

This was referred to Mr. Thomson of our 
Dining Car Department and he has handed 
me the attached menus from which you will 
note that lamb dishes are being featured in 
practically every meal. Mr. Thomson tells 
me that we are using more lamb and mutton 
than we have ever before used in the history 
of his department and that we will continue to 
lend Mr. Stebbins every assistance in his cam- 


paign. | suggest that you show these menus 
to Mr. Stebbins as an indication of what is 
being done. (Signed) 

R. Capron, 


Freight Traffic Mana 
From the Great Northern: 


Reierring to your letter of May 9 and re- 
turninz herewith papers attached. 

You may truthfully say to the Montana 
Woo! Growers’ Association that the Great 
Norihern perhaps uses as much or more lamb 
and mutton than anyone else. We list it on 
practically every menu as Lamb Chops, Mut- 
ton Chops, Roast Lamb, Lamb Stew, Fricassee, 
etc., ctc. 

We have never used a small poster attached 


to our regular menu cards. In this respect 

only, <o we differ from procedure reported as 

followed by Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 
(Signed) J. A. Blair, 


Dining Car Department 

From the Milwaukee: 

\s advised in my letter to you of April 28 
this matter was taken up with our Generai 
Passenger Department and I am today in re- 
ceipt of copy of instructions issued by the 
Superintendent of the Dining Car Departmnt 
to all stewards, instructing that lamb be fea- 
tured on all dining car menus for at least 
sixty days. 

It is the desire of our Company to co-operate 
with your association in every way possible 
and we sincerely trust the action of our Dining 
Car Department will bring about the desired 
results (Signed) M. G. Murray. 

District Freight and 
Passenger Agent. 





Consigned by 





A Few of the Rams to be Sold 
August 27th to 30th 


IN THE 


National Ram Sale at 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


A Hampshire stud consigned by S. W. Mc- 
Clure, Bliss, Idaho. 





. : Bri, 1531—A li Wm. 
A pen of five stud rams coming from Madsen’s Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm. Briggs & Son of nn = wad ss 


Asti. valt-eamuUusict Cruse-vreds enveread DY 


the Wood Live Stock Company, Spencer, Idaho. 





Some of John Nebeker’s (Stockton, Utah) Hampshires. bouillet Farm. 
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WEST TEXAS AFFAIRS 

The progressive prosperity that has 
been the good luck of the sheepmen in 
West Texas for the last four years or 
more still continues’ in southwest Texas 
as the annual convention of the Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association of Texas 
approaches, July 24, 25, and 26. 

Some of the best ewe lambs have 
been sold at $8.50 for fall delivery, mixed 
lambs have brought as high as $7.50, 
and it appears that the lamb crop, though 
short in numbers, as compared with some 
other years, will weigh out well. S. E. 
Couch, one of the leading sheepmen of 
the country, thinks that the Crockett 
County lambs will almost average around 
70 pounds if the range conditions, now 
good, continue. However, hot winds at 
the latter part of June and the first of 
July hurt the range a good deal and gave 
rise to a cry for rain west of the Pecos. 
It is extremely dry from Alpine to El 
Paso, but this is largely a cow country. 
Sheep raising is gradually extending in 
that direction, however, as ranch owners 
overcome their timidity and try out a 
few sheep on their range. 

Prices of yearling ewes for immediate 
delivery have reached $11 which is con- 
siderably higher than last year. Things 
are going along so nicely that even a 
federal farm loan bank president, a re- 
cent visitor in this section, said that he 
expected sheep prices to continue as they 
are now with no recession for two years 
at least. But seventy-five-cent leases, $14 
and $15 ewes and $7 mixed lambs do 
not give much chance for a drop in the 
products of the sheep. 

There are few mutton sheep left in this 
locality. As was the case last year, those 
who bought lambs for fall delivery made 
money by holding the muttons, shearing 
and selling them at prices around $6, 
while yearling ewes went at prices up 
$11. A lot of muttons moved out of the 
country at good prices, but some are still 
on the range. 

With the ram buying season at hand, 
there seems to be a tendency on the part 
of some ranchmen to buy Delaine rams 
0 use with their Rambouillet ewes, in 
order, as the buyers say, to preserve the 
staple and the fineness. The strict Ram- 
bouillet men do not hold to this idea. 

The fencing movement continues and 
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at present there are many counties in 
the sheep and goat country where not a 
sheep herder can be found. The over- 
stocking that has been so _ flagrant, 
especially among the goat men, is being 
abandoned, though there are still some 
ranchmen who run almost a sheep to the 
acre. 

There is a growing demand in this 
part of the country for the establishment 
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of its own woolen mills, and with cheap 
power coming from the damming up of 
its rivers, leaders expect the mills to 
come. T. A. Kincaid, the president of 
the Texas Association, has asked the 
chambers of commerce in the section to 
assist him in preparing information to 
be presented to the textile men when they 
come to this country in the fall to look 
over the situation. Sam Ashburn. 


Treatment for Stomach Worms and Feeding 


of the Native Lambs 


A Report of Tests Conducted at the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 


Each year there come to our central 
live-stock markets many hundreds of na 
tive lambs that are so thin that they dress 
very undesirable carcasses wholly un- 
suited to practically any kind of retail 
trade. That these lambs are generally 
from flocks that are not managed by up- 
to-date methods is attested by their long- 
tails and the number of ram lambs among 
them.. Modern sheep raising calls for 
the “marking” of all grade lambs and 
for sanitation—sanitation in the lambing 
pen, the dry lot and the pasture. Lack 
of pasture sanitation is the cause of 
wormy lambs. The presence of stomach 
worms and other parasites in the intes- 
tract of the lamb makes three- 
fourths of the “culls.” The use of vermi- 
fuges to secure the removal of all the 
parasites in the ewes and the pasturing of 
them and their lambs on fresh pasture 
not grazed by sheep for a year or more is 
the clean pasture method of raising lambs. 
Lambs raised on pastures in which the 
larva of the stomach worm is not found 
do not become infested. 

While this is known by some it is prac- 
ticed by few. Meanwhile there is the 
problem of the “wormies” on the market. 
Can these “skip” lambs be purchased by 
feeders, freated and fattened? How does 
a treated ‘‘wormy” react in the feed lot? 
Can the long-tailed ram lamb be “mark- 
ed” after reaching an age of five or six 
months, freed of worms and fattened? 

Projects designed to answer such ques- 
tions are destined to have considerable 
uncertainty about some of the results ob- 
tained for it is impossible, for example, 
to determine accurately the numerical 


tinal 


extent of the infestation or all patho- 
lozic changes before the lambs are treated 
and slaughtering soon after treatment 1s 
necessary to determine the presence or 
absence of the parasites. But some tests 
mi2ht serve as indicators of probable re- 
sults and, therefore, have a very definite 
value. Such questions as the above ac- 
count for this work done by W. G. Kamm- 
lade, Sheep Division, and Dr. E. C. Mc- 
Culloch, Animal Pathology and Hygiene 
D:vision, Illinois Experiment Station. 

Seventy-five cull lambs, 25 of which 
were ram lambs, were purchased at Na- 
ticnal Stock Yards, Illinois, in Septem- 
ber, 1927. Five days after their arrival 
at the University Sheep Farm they were 
weighed and divided into five lots for 
treatment, each lot containing five ram 
lambs and ten ewe and wether lambs. 
Treatments shown in the table were ad- 
ministered on September 27. Forty-eight 
hours later three lambs from each lot ex- 
cept Lot 5, showing comparable symp- 
toms of infestation, were posted and 
counts made of the worms present in the 
abomasun or fourth compartment of the 
stomach. Very significant differences are 
to be found between Lot 3 and the other 
lots in this respect. 

The remaining lambs in Lots 1-4 were 
fed together as one lot on a ration of 
shelled corn and alfalfa hay. Lot 5 
lambs were fed separately on the same 
ration and had access to a mixture of salt 
and tobacco siftings. 

During the feeding period the greatest 
ceath loss, six lambs, occurred in the lot 
receiving no treatment. Five died in the 
tobacco lot, three that had carbon- 
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tetrachlorite, two that had Lugols’ iodine 
and one that had copper sulphate. Worm 
counts for each group are shown in the 
table. 

All lambs completing the feeding test 
were slaughtered in cooperation with the 
Meat Division of the Animal Husbandry 
Department. Slaughtering was done on 
three different dates; the first 75 days, 
the second 90 days and the third 124 days 
after feeding began. The average length 
of the feeding period, weights and gains, 
and worm counts for all lambs complet- 
ing the test are given in the table. 

Of 17 lambs dying after the experiment 
began, nine were lambs that were cas- 
trated one week after treatment. How- 
ever, none of the deaths were directly 
due to this operation alone, but to a com- 
bination of reduced vitality because of 
parasitic infestation, lack of treatment 
or effectiveness of the treatment and per- 
haps to some extent to the effects of cas- 
tration. This suggests that this opera- 
tion should be delayed until the lambs 
have been on good feed for about one 
month after treatment and have regained 
some of their vitality. No deaths were 
attributed to harmful effects of the treat- 
ments used. 

A three cubic centimeter does of car- 
bon-tetrachloride was much more effec- 
tive in removing stomach worms than 
any of the other treatments used. The 
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need of treating native lambs of this 
kind before they are fed is shown by a 
comparison of Lot | and Lots 2 and 3. 
Compared to Lot | there was a reduction 
in number of deaths and greater gain in 
weight in Lots 2 and 3 which are attri- 
buted to the copper sulphate and carbon- 
tetrachloride treatments. While a three 
cubic centimeter dose of carbon-tetrachlo- 
ride proved the most efficient in removing 
stomach worms, the daily gains were no 
higher than when three ounces of a | per 
cent solution of copper sulphate were 
given. Three lambs died in the lot given 
carbon-tetrachloride while only one died 
in the lot given copper sulphate. Whether 
this was due eihter to the toxicity of the 
carbon-tetrachloride or to some _ benefi- 
cial effect of the copper sulphate upon the 
anemic sheep is not known. 

Because of the large number of para- 
sites in the lambs that died in Lot 5, 
tobacco siftings are not considered an 
effective vermifuge when used in this 
way for lambs showing a heavy infesta- 
tion. The mixture of salt and tobacco 
siftings was distinctly unpalatable to the 
lambs. 

Apparently, Lugols’ iodine has no ad- 
vantage over copper sulphate. The lambs 
given the Lugols’ gained more slowly than 
any other. 

Feeds Required 
Although not shown in the table there 
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was fed to all lambs, including those that 
died, 5168.5 pounds of shelled corn and 
6140 pounds of alfalfa hay. This 
amounts to 112.6 pounds of corn and | 364 
pounds of hay for which each of the 45 
lambs that completed the test would be 
expected to pay. This is equivalent to 
427.3 pounds of corn and 507.6 pounds 
of hay for each 100 pounds increase in 
weight. 

Because these cull, native lambs can be 
purchased at a much lower price than 
the western lambs there is a chance for 
some skillful feeders to use them in place 
of westerns. It seems as though one wil] 
have a considerable death loss particu- 
larly among those lambs that are extreme- 
ly thin and very weak. A shipment of 
these native lambs is likely to be very 
uneven in weight and feeding qualities 
and it would, therefore, be an advantage 
to be so located as to be able to “top out” 
those that are finished from time to time 
and market them rather than try to mar- 
ket all at one time. . 


These lambs cost $8.50 per hundred- 
weight at East St. Louis. Assuming that 
the 45 that completed the test (twelve 
of the 75 purchased were posted and 
eighteen died) had sold at $14.00 per 
hundredweight they would have returned 
$13.00 over the cost of all feeds used if 
the corn and hay are each charged at one 
cent per pound. 


Summary of Native Lamb Experiment—September 26, 1927-January 30, 1928 




















TL "SESSION eniey PEON R LAs aor c cenit: ANE RMT er A eran So |1 Z 3 t 5 
3 cubic centi- . ” ae 
P , 3 ounces 1% meters carbon- 2 0% Lugols 1 Ib. tobacco 
EEE TE NOE EL LNT LE ANE TTe None copper sulphate tetrachloride & iodine, (1 oz = citings, 3 Ibs. 
solution % oz. Epsom Lugols’ to 1 at. salt 
Salts in capsule water) 

Number of stomach worms in 6,000 8,500 175 2,250 None 
each of three lambs posted 5,500 1,250 510 2,450 posted 
INR aU Ngo gn caps Sac asec on sc vedasnsaesye Sagnsoionatwenvneos 3,600 1,625 375 7,200 in this 

Total number of stomach worms in lambs posted ...0.0..............:e0-:ceee ee 15,100 11,375 1,060 11,900 Lot 

Average number of stomach worms per lamb posted ..................-:-0-0-+ 5,033 3,792 353 3,967 

MP PIN COUN UN NG cisco cage cesnsatsanssvtenstecseecemeeate 6 | 3 2 5 

Total number of stomach worms in lambs dying .................200:c0::cseeeeeeees 17,800 600 656 2,830 15,400 

Average number of stomach worms per lamb ..0..0..2.......eecsececessecceceeeeeenenees 4,4502 600 217 1,415 3,8503 

Number of lambs completing feeding tst ...............-.-.:::c:secesseesseseeeseseeeeeseees 5 11 9 10 10 

Pe I CS G1 CMON ccs thea serseseweninsctcensgece 48 49.3 49 48.4 52.8 

PUM Gu EEN: GU CONES, FONG anes casas cn ctecansecesttceccesateocee 75.6 78.8 75.6 73.6 78.3 

NN NN NN I acca cn scp aceng ounce e evtsncosesthcmn toes 27.6 29.5 26.6 25.2 25.5 

PRU RII TIRE TRUDE, TENS gs cans anes osc soctesenceneLeccctecsuserenstasenciocontv 2 30 30 22 29 

eR Re ne 110 97 89 112 86 

Total number of stomach worms in lambs butchered .........0.00.0.0.---2.-0---- 1,720 5,269 2.320 1,940 A (22 

Total number of stomach worms in all lambs after treatment ................ 34,620 24,644 4.030 16,670 19,422 

Average number of stomach worms per lamb after treatment............... 2,473 1,643 269 1111 1,316 





—_ 








14Lot 1 contained 14 lambs. 
obtained. 3Refers to 4 lambs. 
pleting feeding test. 


One died soon after arrival at Champaign. 
Number of worms in one lamb was not obtained. SNumber of lambs butchered is the same as number com- 


2Refers to 4 lambs. 


Number of worms in two lambs was nol 
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The Boston Wool Market 


By Henry A. Kidder 


July opens with the Boston market 
very quiet, and with the edge off wool 
values in many quarters. There is a 
pretty sharp division of opinion up and 
down Summer Street as to the real situa- 
tion. Large and strong holders are dis- 
posed to “sit tight” and are refusing to 
sacrifice their holdings, notwithstanding 
the lack of current demand. Others are 
in a state of mind where they seem to 
resent the slackening of interest on the 
part of millmen, and are disposed to force 
things a little rather than accept the dic- 
tum that seasonal quiet must be expected 
at this time. It all depends upon the 
angle from which the inquiring observer 
approaches the market. 

In some houses he will doubtless find 
everybody cheerful and simply waiting 
for the change which ought to come with 
the expected broadening of the goods 
market. They may claim still to be get- 
ting as much for such wools as are being 
moved as has been noted at any pre- 
vious time, and are seemingly confident 
that the current lack of active buying is 
only a temporary condition which ought 
to change for the better during the com- 
ing weeks. 

On the other hand, houses which are 
not in so strong a position as indicated 
above, and especially those whose weekly 
or monthly income is limited by the 
amount of business which they can un- 
cover, naturally find the present situa- 
tion exceedingly irksome. Some of the 
larger houses, also, whose policy involves 
the turnover of whatever may be 
in hand as promptly as may be, are also 
disposed to hurry things along. To them 
dullness in anathema. Therefore, any- 
thing to stimulate trade. 

What has really happened is that mill 
buyers and manufacturers have covered 
their more pressing needs for the time 
being, and have withdrawn until such 
time as an increased demand from goods 
buyers may force returning activity. In 
some houses the statement is still heard 
that what wool is actually needed is be- 
ing taken without too much quibbling 


Over values. If not wanted, concessions 


actual or only suggested, have little ef- 


fect. To summarize the situation in a 
few words, it is a waiting market, with 
the wool trade as a rule sitting on the 
anxious seat. Some are claiming that the 
only lots that are available at cut rates, 
are Offs, or at least such things as can 
hardly be called as of standard grade. 

All of the above has a familiar sound. 
Similar statements are heard every time 
the wool trade hits a quiet time and some 
reason must be found to give the big 
boss the reason why the expected volume 
of business does not materialize. He 
would be no friend to either wool grower 
or wool dealer who would try to minim- 
ize unduly the gravity of the present situ- 
ation. It is evident that the peak of high 
prices has been passed for the time being, 
at least. Manufacturers are in an easy 
position as far as covering their most 
pressing needs are concerned, and conse- 
quently they are content to hold back 
their orders for the present, thinking per- 
haps that a lower level of prices may 
result, and in any case that when they 
are ready to trade, prices are not likely 
to be any higher than recently quoted. 

An important element in the wool trade 
appears to be still sanguine that further 
advances in selling prices will be due 
to arrive when the mills get agoing on 
the new light-weight season. It is not 
believed that their needs are in general 
covered beyond the summer. In a few 
cases it is claimed that their wants 
are covered well up to the New Year, 
but such are exceptional. Published 
statistics, applying the commonly accept- 
ed proportion of shipments from Boston 
being approximately fifty-fifty by train 
or motor truck, do not indicate that the 
mills are accumulating any very large 
stocks in mill warehouses. 

On one point it is necessary to hedge 
a little. There was 34,221,775 pounds 
foreign wool in bond June | in the Boston 
Customs District of the combing and 
clothing order, but of this total it is be- 
lieved that only a small percentage be- 
longed to dealers, perhaps not more than 
15 to 20 per cent. It follows that manu- 


facturers have this reserve stock to fall 
back upon; it also explains to some ex- 
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tent why they are not interested in such 
offerings as the dealers are able to make. 
Can it fairly be said that the possession 
of this foreign wool is an anchor to wind- 
ward to help keep them from drifting 
upon the rocks of extreme prices for 
domestic wools of all kinds? 

There are not lacking ample proofs 
that the market has gone about as far 
as possible in an upward direction, at 
least for the time being. The final clear- 
ing of the remainders of the Territory 
wools left unsold in the hands of the 
western growers appears to be abcut the 
only place where there has been some sort 
of a reaction towards lower levels. If, 
as estimated, 85 per cent or better of 
the current domestic clip is out of the 
hands of growers, it follows that the lat- 
ter are no longer greatly interested in 
current developments. It is distinctly a 
dealer’s problem. The season is fixed 
from the grower’s standpoint. What is 
now needed is sufficient demand to clear 
the eastern warehouses quickly and 
profitably. 

It is perhaps true the belated opera- 
tions of those who did not get in on the 
early contracting may have had some 
effect on the end-of-the-season prices, 
though no one here is willing to acknowl- 
edge that such is the case. Whether this 
is true or not, it is perhaps well to set 
aside late operations in the Territory 
wool sections and look at what is going 
on in Texas. A sudden and startling 
halt has been called in the taking over 
of the new clip in that state. The season 
started at San Angelo, with surprising 
prices being paid, especially for eight- 
months’ wool. To be sure. the twelve- 
months’ offerings did not bring as much 
money as the growers had been naming 
as the “irreducible minimum” before the 
sales, but they brought figures patently 
above the parity of the Boston market. 

At Kerrville, as at all other mar- 
kets, the initial bids were promptly 
turned down. Later the twelve-months’ 
wool was sold at private sale. The 
eight-months’ wool was not moved until 
some time later, when the best that could 
be done was 35 cents, which was esti- 
mated to mean around a dollar, possibly 
a little less clean, landed Boston. It is 
all a matter of shrinkage. 
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As this is written, the wools offered 
at Del Rio, and this also includes wools 
accumulated at Uvalde, Rock Springs, 
Junction, and possibly other points, are 
still unsold, after having been offered 
more than a week. Like the offerings at 
other points, initial bids were rejected, 
but all efforts to interest buyers on such 
high levels have been without result. 

There is still over 7,000,000 pounds of 
wool unsold in the state of Texas, and 
for the time being growers and buyers are 
deadlocked over the question of values, 
and it is not likely that the remainders 
of the clip can be cleared until one side 
or the other gives way. Present advan- 
tage is with the buyers, as they are in- 
different when there is little or no chance 
for a profitable turnover. In the Terri- 
tory wool sections, scattering clips are 
still being taken over, but the familiar 
faces of western buyers are appearing in 
the local houses, showing that the season 
is near the end in western primary mar- 
kets. 

In the Middle West there has also been 
a definite check to the previous buying 
at high figures. It is said that the real 
reason for the recent dullness in fleeces 
is due to the bottom falling out of the 
speculative bucket. Early purchasers of 
medium wools in Iowa, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and similar sections were able to 
sell some of their purchases at 52 cents. 
These sales were made to mills, and the 
sellers were so elated, thus the story runs, 
that they promptly pushed their selling 
limits to 55 and even to 56 cents. It 
is claimed that nothing was ever sold 
at over 52 cents. 

When buyers refused to trade at the 
higher figures the sellers became alarmed 
and some of them came East and tried 
to interest buyers at 52 and even 51 cents. 
This action was promptly hailed by the 
mill buyers as a bad slump in market 
values, even though actual selling prices 
changed very little, if at all. The effect 
upon the whole trade was very bad as 
buyers went gunning for better wools on 
a similar fictitious basis, though thus far 
with only a moderate amount of success. 

It is true that local asking prices have 
been changed, and good medium wools 
from Michigan and Ohio are now being 
offered on the basis of actual sales, and 
not altogether on the seller’s ideas of 
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values. After suffering from a long 
period of quiet trading, Ohio half-blood 
combing has at last attracted more than 
a passing interest from buyers, and at 
the end of June there was a free move- 
ment to the mills on the basis of 50 cents. 
At the same time, fine unwashed delaines 
sold at 49 cents, and a little was moved 
at 48 cents, though most buyers are ask- 
ing more, and some are still standing out 
for 50 cents. The medium Ohio and 
Michigan grades appear to have been 
pretty firmly pegged at 56 cents for three- 
eighths-blood combing and 55 cents for 
quarter-blood combing. There are still 
te be found sanguine members of the 
trade who are predicting that mill buyers 
who refuse to operate on the present basis 
may later have to pay up to 58 cents and 
even 60 cents, when the buying move- 
ment really starts. 

As far as prices of Territory wools are 
concerned, there has been very little ac- 
tual change the past month. Very little 
choice long-stapled fine and fine medium 
wool has yet been graded out in the lead- 
ing houses, and therefore the accepted 
quotation of such wools, $1.15 to $1.20 
clean, must be regarded as largely nom- 
inal. Half-blood staple wools are still 
quotable at $1.10 to $1.15 clean, late 
June sales including some good-sized lots 
at $1.12 to $1.15. Good French combing 
wools are still being moved at $1.08 to 
$1.10, with average lots selling at around 
$1.05. Buyers are showing interest in 
these wools owing to their relatively low 
mill cost. 

Practically no change is to be noted in 
the medium wool situation, three-eighths- 
blood staple being quoted on the clean 
basis of $1.08 to $1.10 for choice lots and 
$1.05 for average lots. Quarter-blood 
staple is quotable at $1 to $1.05, but not 
quite so much emphasis is being placed 
on the outside figure as hitherto. The 
new Texas wools have not yet begun to 
move freely here, but the two leading 
grades are nominally quoted at $1.15 to 
$1.20 for twelve-months’ and $1.08 to 
$1.10 for eight-months’. These are out 
side figures, which buyers are not yet 
ready to pay. 

Considerable interest is felt here in 
the coming series of the London wool 
sales, which is scheduled to open Tuesday, 
July 10. Though Americans are not likely 
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to buy freely, the outcome will be closely 
watched, on account of the possible effect 
upon domestic wool prices. Notwith- 
standing recent easiness in wool values 
here, majority opinion in Summer Street 
houses favors belief in an upward swing 
in domestic wool values later. 





WOOL TRADE REPORTS PAINT 
DAMAGE AMOUNTING TO ONE- 
HALF CENT A POUND 

A communication recently received 
from the Boston Wool Trade Association 
brings up the old and continuing ques- 
tion of excessive use of paint in brand- 
ing sheep. As most sheepmen know, the 
only way yet devised to eliminate the 
paint from the tops of the fleeces is to cut 
it off by hand, which is slow and expen- 
sive work. 

An instance is cited where a customer 
of one of the large wool dealing concerns 
refused to accept a large quantity of half- 
blood wool, of which he had twenty-five 
sample bags, on account of the excessive 
amount of paint used in the brands. The 
manufacturer informed the wool dealer 
“that out of these twenty-five bags, 
weighing about 7,000 pounds, his men 
made over 350 pounds of a paint sort, 
and that it took six men working for six 
hours to clip the paint off the ends of the 
wool. Roughly speaking, the cost of 
eliminating the paint in these sample bags 
amounted to nearly one-half cent per 
pound on the wool.” As a result the 
manufacturer would not take any more 
of the wool from that lot. 

The necessity of branding paint is con- 
ceded by the wool trade, but its careless 
and excessive use is greatly, and properly, 
condemned. It has been reiterated many 
times that the proper preparation of 
wools for the market will react eventu- 
ally to the profit of the grower. The ex- 
cessive use of branding paint, it is point- 
ed out in the complaint of the wool trade, 
is “one more item adding to the extra cost 
of conversion of domestic wools as against 
foreign wools, * * * and anything 
that the American wool grower can do to 
reduce the extra cost of conversion of the 
American wool as compared with the 
foreign product in the long run is going 
to mean extra money in the pockets of 


the American wool growers.” 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE LAMB MARKET 


CHICAGO 

Trouble invades the lamb market sim- 
ultaneously with the appearance of the 
new crop of native springers. It has al- 
ways happened and probably always will. 
It might have been worse this year as 
the slump from the high point early in 
June was only $2.75 per hundredweight 
in the case of top westerns; how much 
it was on cull natives this deponent say- 
eth not. Jersey City, adhering to its evil 
ways, was a contributor and St. Louis, 
with a full hopper, participated, furnish- 
ing packers with a jag of native truck 
late in June that went on to Chicago to 
wallop prices there. Evidently not in- 
creased western production, but a mob 
of good, bad and indifferent native lambs 
menaces the industry. 

As a result of this deluge of natives, 
stability spread its wings and decamped 
from market circles. The same old story 
was repeated. One day they “sorted hell 
out of them,” to use market vernacular; 
the next sorting was done benevolently 
and culls were prize packages. Always 
the inexorable law of recurrence operates. 

Apart from this the June lamb market 
did not justify grouching. No one ex- 
pected a $19 market to be permanent, as 
little product from lambs of that lofty 
level can be utilized. The drop to a 
$16.50 basis was broken and nobody was 
seriously hurt save, possibly, country buy- 
ers of native lambs and as they invariably 
pay around $2 per hundredweight less 
than current quotations at loading points, 
it is improbable that they sustained seri- 
ous damage. June developed a highly 
spectacular lamb market starting with a 
$19.35 top, against $18.75 a year ago and 
refusing to develop the low levels of June, 
1927, even when buried under a mass of 
native lambs. Pelts were high, relieving 
meat of its load and packers made money 
on their turnover most of the time, the 
gratifying feature of the month being that 
the product could be absorbed at the 
Prices, 

Last year after an $18.75 top was made 
early in June, the outside. price slumped 


to $13.75, a sheer drop of $5 per hun- 
dredweight, and at the end of the half- 
year good native lambs sold on the Chi- 
cago market at $13.25@I13.50, against 
$16@16.25 on this occasion, and culls 
at $9@9.25, compared with $11@12 this 
year. At the end of June, 1927, choice 
83-pound Idaho lambs had to be content 
with $13.75; that kind did not go below 
$16.50 during the month just ended. 
Feeding lambs sold at $12.75@13.25 this 
June against $12@12.35 last. . Even the 
somewhat dilapidated fat ewe market was 
somewhat higher than a year ago when 
$5.50@6.25 took handyweights. 


Dressed trade also ruled substantially 
higher this year. At the end of June the 
top on lamb carcasses, wholesale, was 
seven cents higher than a year ago at 33 
cents, choice 30- to 42-pound carcasses 
realizing 31@33 cents against 24@26 
cents last year, and good carcasses of 
the same weights, 30 to 31 cents against 
23@24 cents last year. Medium all- 
weight carcasses were quoted, wholesale 
this year at 26@29 cents, against 21@23 
cents last year, and common at 22@25 
cents against 19@20 cents. Ewe car- 
casses, common to good, were quoted at 
10@I17 cents against 9@I15 cents a year 
ago. Late in June, New York quoted 
prime lamb carcasses at 34@36 cents. 
Dressed markets responded promptly to 
supply cessation which accounted for sud- 
den reactions in live lamb, trade. This 
was especially the case with common 
lambs. At intervals culls sold out of line 
with good lambs, meaning that they work- 
As in the case of beef, 
consumers accepted inferior product to 
get away from price. 


ed relatively high. 


Features of the month were: 


A heavy and early run of new crop lambs 
from the Northwest. 


A tardy movement of spring lambs from 
below the Ohio River. 


High returns on western lambs, reach- 
ing $14.23 per head gross on one band 
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of 84-pound Idahos that sold at $19 to 
$19.15 per hundredweight. 


High credits for pelts which relieved car- 
casses of price burdens. 


High-level but somewhat erratic dressed 
markets. 


First Washington lambs reached Chicago 
during the week of June 9 to realize 
$18.50; weight 71 pounds. 


First Oregon lambs arrived during the 
week of June 16, realizing $17, and 
weighing 75 pounds. 


Urgent and constant demand for breed- 
ing ewes, including lambs. Demand for 
feeding lambs was negligible. 


Dressed trade while erratic was on a high- 
level plane, for which high cost of beef 
and veal was partly attributable. 


A surplus of underweight lambs, espe- 
cially native throwouts, put a premium 
on choice 75- to 80-pound stock. 


Early northwestern lambs of the new 
crop were above the average quality and 
condition in recent years. 


Small bunches and truck loads of native 
lambs indicated increasing farm flocks. 


A heavy movement of new crop lambs 
from the Northwest between June | and 
10. 


The pyrotechnical display was made 
during the first week of Juné when new 
crop western lambs scored at $19.35. That 
occurred on Monday, repeating what hap- 
pened the previous week, but by Friday 
$17.50 was the limit. Nevertheless the 
bulk of the western consignment went 
over the scales during the week at a 
spread of $17.25@19.25, although at the 
week end $16.75@17.50 was the market, 
feeders selling at $13@I14. Yearlings 
topped at $14.85, with the bulk between 
that figure and $14.85. On Monday the 
top on yearlings was $16.50; on Friday 


$14.85. A few aged wethers sold at 
$11.50. The fat sheep market was on 
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its downward path, bulk of the fat ewes 
selling at $6@8.50. 

During the second week a low spot was 
uncovered on Wednesday, a reaction fol- 
lowing. Top lambs opened at $17, went 
to $16.25 and closed at $16.50, the bulk 
of the western offering selling within a 
range of $15.50@I17; natives at $15.50- 
@16.75, although a large number of 
closely sorted natives sold from $16 down. 
Feeders took their share of the crop at 
$12.75@13.25, with a $13.50 top. Year- 
lings reached $14.25, with the bulk at 
$12.50@14, and fat ewes went to killers 
mainly at $4.50@7.25 with a $7.50 top. 

During the third week, ending June 23, 
prices began to crawl up. Opening at 
$16.50 on top lambs, the quotation grad- 
ually advanced until $17.15 was reached, 
the bulk changing hands at a range of 
$15.75@16.75; natives at $15.50@16.25, 
few passing $16. Top on yearlings was 
$14.50, bulk selling at $14@14.50. For 
fat ewes $7 was paid early in the week, 
but $6.75 was the limit at the close, 
$4.50@6.75 taking the bulk. 

The last week of the month was flighty. 
A few choice western lambs reached $17.25 
early in the week, but $17.15 was the 
practical limit, few selling above $17 and 
the bulk at $16.25@I16.75, the limit be- 
ing $16.50 late in the week. The top on 
natives dropped from $16.75 to $16.25, 
most of the natives selling around or be- 
low $16 under lighter sorts. Feeders 
bought thin western lambs at $12.75@13 
with a few at $13.25, fat ewes going to 
killers at a range of $4.50@6.75. 

Even at the somewhat steep decline 
between early and late June, the month 
end found prices on a much higher basis 
than at the corresponding time last year 
when top western lambs had declined 
from $18.75 to $13.75 and $13.25@13.50 
took the bulk of the native lambs, culls 
selling at $9@9.25 against $11.50@12 at 
the same time this year. A year ago light 
ewes sold at $5.50@6.50; heavies at 
$4.50@4.75. 

Late in June the market was shaky 
and undependable, a gradual advance 
during the previous ten days being wiped 
out in forty-eight hours which engendered 
opinion that it was headed toward lower 
levels. A market subject to fluctations 
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of 50@75 cents almost overnight, and 
more than a dollar on low grade lambs 
was not calculated to create optimism. 
Although the early run of northwestern 
lambs was in, Washington and Oregon 
were reported loading the second run to 
reach the market July 8 to 15, with the 
first Montanas in the offing and Idaho a 
certain contributor. 

A surprising feature of the June run 
was a movement of about 1000 cars of 
Idaho lambs, more than double that of 
last year. The effect of this should be to 
lighten up the secondary movement. 
Several reasons are assigned for this 
development; more early lambing, a dry 
range that prompted early loading and 
the $19 opening of the season. Owners 
were anxious to get rid of lambs before 
they dried up and contractors were 
equally anxious to take them, especially 
with the market flying high. This un- 
doubtedly facilitated the sharp decline. 

When the break came, meat accumu- 
lated, briefly, at the Atlantic seaboard, 
causing a 3 to 4 cent decline on product, 
some being put away in freezers. Jersey 
City aggravated matters, but the turn 
was soon reached. On the $19 market 
dressed prices went to levels that proved 
prohibitive, restricting demand. It was 
claimed that the advance was due to the 
fact that on the upgrade killers made 
money and became reckless. 


Early native lambs showed some im- 
provement this year. The top was better 
than heretofore, but the same grist of cull 
stuff came in with the run. Thousands 
of culls sold anywhere from $11 to $12.50, 
good prices for what they were, but 
throwing this trash into the consumer’s 
lap is not calculated to enhance popu- 
larity of lamb. Naturally with abun- 
dance of light stuff weight was in request, 
demand centering on 75- to 80-pound 
stock. Culls frequently sold $4 to $4.50 
per hundredweight under top prices, 
which made them look low, but they 
realized all they were worth. 

A spread of $19.35 down to $16.50 on 
top western lambs during the month with 
frequent backing and filling indicated the 
undependable nature of the market. From 
$16.50 a reaction to $17.25 occurred, but 
a free run of westerns following coinci- 
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dently with a heavy grist of natives at 
St. Louis promptly took off 75 cents. The 
Middle South,—Missouri, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky,—is expanding lamb produc- 
tion rapidly and will continue to do so. 

Western lambs reaching the market in 
June were above the average in recent 
years and as good as they ever went to 
the butcher. They averaged about $1.50 
per hundredweight higher than in June, 
1927. 

A feature of the June native lamb run 
was the large proportion of little bunches, 
truck loads and pieces of carloads. Trucks 
delivered many bunches of ten to forty 
head, hauling them distances of 100 miles 
or more; in fact, several truck loads of 
lowa lambs reached Chicago. 

Credits on pelts were around $1 per 
head higher than last year. On a 75- 
pound lamb the pelt credit was about $2 
per head, or $2.75 per hundredweight, 
which had considerable to do with es- 
tablishing values. 

Southern lambs 
tardily. Tennessee’s 
garnered by July 1, but the remnant of 
the Kentucky crop will last until well 
along in July. Under new marketing 
conditions exact enumeration of mid- 
southern lamb production is impossible 
as numerous two-by-four markets have 
sprung up in rural Kentucky in recent 
years where eastern order buyers congre- 
gate, the big packers avoiding them for 
economic reasons. The latter secured a 
large number of lambs at Nashville and 
St. Louis in June, forwarding them by 
the trainload to Chicago where they con- 
flicted with the western run. 

A generous sprinkling of yearlings, 
shorn lambs of the 1927 crop, filtered into 
the market during June, selling largely 
at $13@13.25 or around $3 per hundred- 
weight less than would have been realized 
sixty days previously. Just why they 
held back is a mystery. 

Fat ewes had their seasonal break, the 
160- to 180-pound type selling down to 
$4.50 and few light ewes passing $6.75. 
These prices were low, measured by 
wholesale quotations, but the usual com- 
plaint of difficulty in moving mutton 
was trotted out. 
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OMAHA 

An erratic, but withal anomalous lamb 
market featured the June trade at Oma- 
ha. A record run for that month was 
received and prices followed the usual 
June course during the first half, declin- 
ing sharply. But at that, thanks to the 
peak prices that were in force as May 
closed, values still averaged higher than 
for any corresponding period in six years. 

Total receipts were near 180,000 head, 
passing by a safe margin the previous 
record run of about 177,000 head, set up 
in 1924. 

As the month opened, prices were un- 
usually attractive. This fact, together 
with the drying up of some of the early 
Idaho ranges, brought about an infiux 
of lambs to market during the first two 
weeks of trade. By the middle oj the 
month practically two-thirds of the 30- 
day total had been received. 

The effect of this congestion, on top of 
declines amounting to as much as $12 
in some of the eastern dressed lamb quo- 
tations, was natural and prices for ani- 
mals on the hoof hit a steady downward 
trend that did not stop until top lambs 
had slumped to $15.25 from a high mark 
of $18.75 on June 1. 

After the middle of the month, arrivals 
from the West were as light in proportion 
as they had been heavy up to that time 
and values reacted somewhat until the 
extreme close, when the market again 
weakened. 

During the last week of trade the top 
was returned to $16.50, while the ex- 
treme close found the best lambs bring- 
ing $15.50@15.75, latter figure the final 
top. Because of an erratic trade, bulk of 
the lambs sold during the month within 
the wide range of $15.25@18.50. 

Idaho furnished a little over half of the 
month’s arrivals, or nearly 92,000 head. 
Nebraska came next, with about 33,000 
head of natives and fed stuff, then Ore- 
gon with better than 28,000 head, and 
California and Utah furnished the bal- 
ance, 

Fed shorn lambs sold at $15.00@16.00 
early in the month, touching the inside 
figure again the last week of trade, but 
‘lling mainly at $14.00@14.75 during 
the latter part of the period. 


The consensus of opinion at this time 
is that the high point in the range sea- 
son has passed for a while and the lull 
in receipts over,- with current reports 
carrying news of heavy loadings in the 
West, Idaho especially. 

As the month’s trade started, prices 
for feeding lambs got a severe jolt and 
continued to decline along with fat stock 
until the middle of the period. Demand 
during that time was rather slack but 
picked up later with the appearance of 
more country orders that were attracted 
by lower prices and abundant rains in 
outlying territory. 

Some reaction came after the middle 
of the month and the finish found quo- 
tations 50@75 cents under the end of 
May, but the big end of this loss was 
represented by the initial break. 

At the low spot good lambs werz being 
bought at $12.25@12.75, but during the 
biggest share of the time the feeder mar- 
ket was a $12.75@13.25 affair, with the 
best light lambs selling on up to $13.50 
and not much going under the $13.00 
mark in the late trade. With demand 
coming mainly from the country in June, 
fleshy lambs took a back seat and the 
good light kinds, averaging downwards 
from 65 pounds were in the limelight. 

Local commission men are of the opin- 
ion that further changes in prices of feed- 
er lambs will be slight during July. Some 
believe that quotations may work a shade 
lower during the next week or so, but the 
majority expect values to hold well with- 
in present bounds and a few look for any 
change to be in the way of betterment. 

Conditions in Nebraska and lowa, as 
far as crops are concerned, are excellent 
now and there is every indication of 
luxurious feed, which should induce or- 
ders for thin lambs from farmers in these 
states, that annually absorb a large per- 
centage of the local supply. Already 
there are quite a few orders in the hands 
of commission men for lambs around 13 
cents. 

The proportion of lambs running to 
feeders ranged between 10 and 30 per 
cent during June, which was slightly un- 
der a year ago. Consequently, the total 
shipment of feeders for the month was 
somewhat smaller than for June, 1927, 
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at 33,774 head, against 36,108 head a 
year ago. Of these, Nebraska and lowa 
took about 30,000 head, with Illinois, 
Michigan, and Minnesota absorbing the 
remainder. 

Aged sheep also showed a seasonal de- 
cline during June, fat ewes finishing 
around $1.00 under the close of May. 
Best kinds sold mainly at $6.00@7.00, 
with a top of $7.50 for the period. De- 
mand was irregular most of the time. 

Business in feeding and breeding ewes 
picked up somewhat, but was still of too 
limited proportions to make comparisons. 
Odd bunches of feeder ewes sold up to 
$4.50, with the possibility that the right 
kind would bring a little more. There 
was some inquiry for good solid-mouthed 
breeding ewes at $7.00@8.00 and a few 
native yearling ewes sold on up to $10.50. 

K. H. Kittoe. 





ST. JOSEPH 

Sheep receipts for June were around 
109,500, compared with 89,092 same 
month a year ago. Western lambs moved 
freely during the month, especially the 
first half, but after many successive sharp 
declines, the run lightened up and values 
reacted to some extent. At the opening 
top lambs sold at $19.00, but on the ex- 
treme close $16.00 was the limit. The mar- 
ket declined almost daily during the first 
fifteen days, the top dropping to $15.25, 
but with lighter supplies there was a 75 
cent advance by the close. Best natives in 
the close went at $15.50 compared with 
$18.25 a month ago. Feeders sold at 
$13.00 on the close. Fed clipped yearlings 
finished around $4.00 lower, ‘sales on late 
days being at $11.75@12.50 and rangers 
around $12.00. Aged sheep close $1.00 
@1.50 lower, choice ewes selling at $6.50 
on late days, with wethers $8.00@10.00. 

K. H. Kittoe. 





KANSAS CITY 

The lamb market in June developed 
more sudden price changes than any pre- 
vious month this year. In the first five 
months the general course in the market 
was upward and the peak was reached in 
May. In June the reaction started and 
in a two-week period a $3 to $3.50 de- 
cline occurred, followed by a subsequent 
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partial recovery that left prices about 
$2.50 under the May close. Of course, 
part of the June decline was attributed 
to.a readjustment to the advanced season 
and changed conditions in the offerings. 
An added factor was that prices had been 
unusually high for several months and 
killers were anxious to establish lower 
levels in lieu of a new season opening up. 


In a general way, the six-month period 
was unusual in that feeders were able to 
dispose of the bulk of the fed lambs and 
most of the early spring lambs at rising 
prices. On January 2, the first market 
day this year, the top for lambs was 
$12.85. February 1, the market was up 
to $14.25; March 1, $15.50; April 1, 
$18.50; May 1, $19; June 1, $18.50 and 
on June 20 the low point was reached at 
$15.25. The month closed with best 
lambs quoted up to $16.25, a rather high 
price for the midsummer season, and 
about $3.40 higher than fed lambs sold 
at the outset of the season. One of the 
especially good things in the general mar- 
ket was that there were no violent price 
swings during the entire season, except 
in June. There were a few periods of 
moderate declines, but they were short 
lived as compared with the upward 
swing. 

On the basis of the action in the trade 
for the past six months, it is evident that 
dressed lamb and mutton is a much more 
popular meat than in former years. 
Whether this popularity has any lasting 
quality remains to be seen and doubtless 
depends for a further extension in favor 
on how the sheep raisers and feeders keep 
the proposition before the public. 

June opened with good to choice west- 
ern lambs predominating, but these 
diminished and in the last half native and 
Texas grades were plentiful and western 
scarce. Southern and southeastern lambs 
kept the seaboard and central markets 
well supplied, so that in a general way 
it was fortunate that western supplies 
were cut down. The bulk of the native 
lambs will be cleaned up in July, and the 
demand side should be in a position to 
welcome the western range movement 
which is scheduled to begin about Au- 
gust 15. 
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About June |, the railroad feed-in-tran- 
sit yards in the vicinity of Kansas City 
held close to 100,000 sheep and lambs on 
various kinds of feed, and at the close 
of the month fewer than 5,000 were re- 
ported, with no inbound movement in 
sight until after the middle of August. 
This means that whatever supplies are 





FORECAST ON DEMAND FOR 
FEEDER LAMBS 


On the basis of present conditions 
there will be a large demand for feed- 
ing lambs this fall. The central states 
have about 15 per cent more acreage 
in corn than last year and the condi- 
tion is from 10 to 20 per cent better 
than on July 1, 1927. Pastures are in 
excellent shape, and rough feed crops 
will be large. On top of this the gov- 
ernment pig survey shows a drop of 
7 per cent from a year ago, and there 
is a decided shortage in cattle. In 
order to save their feed crops many 
farmers will have to turn to sheep. It 
is not improbable that 50 per cent 
more lambs will be fed in the area 
east of the Missouri River this fall 
than last fall, provided the thin lambs 
are available. The corn belt feeder in 
years when feed conditions were good 
has a record of paying high prices for 
thin lambs. Cc. MP. 











available during July will have to come 
from the immediate territory. 

The supply of fat sheep was relatively 
larger in June than in any previous 
month this year. Shorn Texas yearlings 
predominated. Early in the month fed 
kinds sold at $12.50 to $14, but in the 
last half of June they were principally 
grass fat kinds that sold at $11 to $12. 
On the close shorn wethers brought $7.50 
to $9.50 and shorn ewes $5.50 to $7, both 
kinds having come in for a dollar decline 
from the late May level. Practically 
everything in the ewe line was on the cull 
order and while there was inquiry for 
breeding ewes nothing suitable was of- 
fered. 

Stocker and feeder trade held to small 
proportions, due principally to the fact 
that few were offered. Cut-outs from 
bunches that sold to killers brought $11 
to $13.50, but this was not a fair test 
either in prices or demand as offerings 


were in small lots. Some farmers want 
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lambs for summer grazing, but it will be 
August before the feeder begins to lay 
in supplies for short feeding. 

June receipts in Kansas City were 127, 
000 or 4,600 less than in June, 1927, and 
25,000 less than in June, 1926. In the 
six months ending June 30, receipts were 
840,900, compared with 575,800 in the 
same months, 1927. 

C. M. Pipkin. 





DENVER 

Sheep trade was fairly active during 
the month but prices moved steadily 
downward as is usual at this time of the 
year, when spring lambs begin to move 
marketward in volume. 
Denver were quite liberal, showing a 
total of 92,473 head as compared to 84, 
051 head in June, 1927. 
ply of sheep and lambs at Denver shows 
very gratifying proportions, registering 
an increase for the first six months of 
194,039 head as compared to the first six 
months of 1927. Desirable fat spring 
lambs were selling at the beginning of 
June up to $17 a hundredweight, and but 
a few days before that time had registered 
a top of $18.35. The market “hit the 
toboggan” Steadily early in the month 
until by the mid-month session, the top 
price was $15. Some fluctuation has 
occurred since that time but at the close 
of the month good-quality, well-finished 
lambs are quoted only at $15.25. Ewes 
which sold from $6.75 to $7 early in the 
month were selling around $6 to $6.25 
at the close. The demand for lambs was 
good on this market from day to day and 
everything offered here was disposed of, 
although at times the trade was a little 
slow as is usually the case on a declining 
market. 


The receipts at 


The year’s sup- 


Local dealers anticipate rather a quiet 
market during the coming month, but the 
general impression prevails that lamb 
prices have hit bottom for the present and 
that there will be very little, if any, fur- 
ther decline. The western lamb crop 1s 
reported to be fairly good and not unduly 
heavy and the impression is general in 
the West that good feeding lambs will 
be in strong demand throughout the sum- 
mer and fall seasons. 

W. N. Fulton. 
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EASTERN DEMAND FOR FEEDER 
LAMBS AND BREEDING EWES 
Still somewhat obscure the feeding 


lamb prospect is by no means discourag- 
ing. It hinges on two somewhat uncer- 
tain factors: the numerical strength of 
the western crop, and Colorado’s needs, 
which, owing to the hay and beet situa- 
tion, will be somewhat less than last year’s 
heavy purchase. What the attitude of 
corn-belt feeders will be is also in the 
sphere of conjecture. Considerable dif- 
ference of opinion exists as to the increase 
in available supply of thin western lambs 
over last year; the native crop is con- 
siderably larger. 

Various opinion has been elicited con- 
cerning Colorado requirements. Some 
assert that handling in excess of three- 
quarters of a million next winter in that 
area is improbable owing to alfalfa and 
beet crop conditions; others assert that 
the fall purchase will be in excess of a 
million. 

Corn-belt feeders are confronted with 
a serious cattle replacement problem. Ne- 
braska is contracting steers at $11.50@ 
12.50 per hundredweight for fall delivery 
and a condition is threatened in which 
stockers will be difficult to buy at any 
reasonable price, in which event many 
will turn to lambs. 

A big corn crop is well along in the 
making stage, and many western lambs 
will be needed to run in cornfields. The 
region east of Chicago, especially Ohio 
and Indiana, will need lambs in con- 
siderable numbers. Michigan will be dis- 
posed to wait. Present indications are 
that early-bought lambs will represent 
the bargains of the season. June and 
July rarely develop broad demand for 
feeding lambs, but there was a fairly 
healthy demand at $12.75 @ 13.25 dur- 
ing June. July is expected to be low 
month on feeders. In that expectancy 
many orders have been filed at $12 @ 
12.50, Chicago basis. 

An impression had gained ground by 
July that prediction of cheap feeding 
lambs will not be realized. lowa was in 
the market at that time and the book at 
Chicago was full of orders pegged at 
$12.50. If they cannot be bought around 
that figure the ante will probably be 
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raised. A buying furore could easily be 
started by a bumper corn prospect. All 
the western lambs available will be fed 
somewhere. 

To what extent the admitted increase 
in native lambs will be held back for the 
fall and early winter market is in the 


sphere of conjecture. Should the fall mar- 
ket be attractive, they will be cut loose; 
otherwise a percentage will be carried into 
the winter. 


That western lambs going into corn- 
fields will be carried until later in the 
season than has heretofore been the cus- 
tom is doubtful as it is a weather propo- 
sition, few farm feeders being fixed to 
hold into the inclement season. 

Breeding ewes are in good demand and 
will be all through the season, heralding 
further expansion of native lamb pro- 
duction. Lambs and wool are both real- 
izing attractive prices, hogs have been a 
disappointment, creating a deep-seated 
conviction that production has been over- 
done. While a few are going into calf 
production with the intention of making 
baby beef, expense incidental to the initi- 
ation of that operation and the lengthy 
period required to cash the proceeds are 
handicaps to rapid expansion. Demand 
for breeding ewes is coming from a wide 
area extending from the spring wheat 
belt in the Northwest to Tennessee and 
Missouri in the South and New York in 
the East. Native yearling ewes have been 
selling at $12.50 to $13.50 per hundred- 
weight; rangers are quotable at $14 @ 
14.50 for choice 90 to 95-pound weights, 
a shipment of 7000 head from. Idaho 
having been retailed at a feeding station 
near Chicago during June on that basis. 
Two-year-olds and solid-mouth breeding 
stock are in demand at $7.50 to $10 per 
hundredweight, depending on what it is, 
but popular demand is for yearlings. In- 
dications are that the West has accumu- 
lated at least a moderate surplus of black- 
faced yearling ewes and as these are 
undesirable for range purposes, they will 
be transferred to eastern farm areas at 
good prices, which works satisfactorily 
both to vendors and buyers. It means 
increased native lamb production at cost 
considerably less than is possible under 
western conditions, in fact the native lamb 
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is a farm side-line, the net proceeds repre- 
senting almost clear profit. 

A new development is a trade in new 
crop ewe lambs for breeding purposes. 
This is against all the recognized rules, 
but the innovation is working out suc- 
cessfully, especially under competent ad- 
ministration. Early lambs, dropped in 
January and February and well matured 
meanwhile, can be successfully bred to 
drop lambs the following spring. In the 
case of black-faces, the system is more 
satisfactory than when white-faces are 
used. An outlet for California ewe lambs 
is thus provided. In any event there will 
be no cheap yearling ewes, as western 
growers are able to carry them over and 
will sell only under sufficient price in- 


ducement. J. E. Poole. 





NEW FEED STATION ESTABLISHED 
IN MISSOURI 

A railroad improvement that will ma- 
terially better shipping conditions for 
sheepmen who come east through Pueblo 
over the Missouri Pacific Railroad is 
under way. A few weeks ago the Mis- 
souri Pacific sold the grounds at the 
Leeds, Missouri, feeding yards to the 
Chevrolet Motor Co., and bought some 
45 acres of ground at 78th street and 
Prospect Avenue east of Dodson, Mo., for 
the new feed yards. These new feed 
yards will have capacity for 200 carloads 
of sheep and 100 carloads of cattle. 
Practically the entire area will be under 
sheds of the latest and most modern con- 
struction and all things that go to make 
up a modern feed yards are included in 
the plans. . 

The location is only 25 minutes 
to the Kansas City Stock Yards 
by bus or automobile and about the same 
time to the central hotel district of Kan- 
sas City. The Missouri Pacific will 
abandon the yards at Osawatomie, Kan- 
sas, and will maintain a standard run of 
33 hours from Pueblo without unloading 
and will make better time on trainload 
lots. This means that Utah and Colo- 
rado sheepmen who ship through Pueblo 
to Kansas City will have better train 
service and accommodations than ever 
before. The yards will be ready for the 
range movement early in August. 

C. M. Pipkin. 
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WOOL PRODUCTION AND SELLING 
IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
(Continued from page 23) 

matters as financing, advances to growers, 
and other problems. There are some six 
selling centers in the country and, dur- 
ing each of the monthly series of sales, 
each of these centers contributes its quota 
of wool based on the amount it holds as 
compared with the total held in all the 
centers. 

“The grower’s interests are protected 
through placing a minimum valuation on 
the wool at the time of its arrival. This 
valuation must be reached in the auction if 
the wool is sold. The valuation in the case 
of large clips, may be made by the owner; 
or he may leave the matter to the expert 
in the brokerage house. Small clips are 
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generally valued by the expert. Wool 
is sold in the order in which it arrives at 
the warehouse and 20 per cent of the 
total clip must be in store before the wool 
is considered to have arrived. A brok- 
erage fee ranging from 1% per cent for 
clips of $2,500 value and over, up to 
24 per cent for clips under $1,000 in 
value, is charged for sales service. Ad- 
ditional charges are made for storage, in- 
surance, sacks, and similar items. The 
total handling charges run up to 3% to 
4 cents per pound, usually. 

“At the time of a sale, catalogs are 
prepared listing all wool offered by the 
house. These catalogs cover the quanti- 
ties of wool offered, description and bale 
marks, and are in the hands of buyers 
long enough before the sale to permit in- 








STUD RAMS - 
The pick of Idaho’s pure bred rams. 


IDAHO STATE RAM SALE 
FILER, IDAHO, AUGUST 8, 1928 


1000 entries of choice Hampshires, Suffolks, Suffolk-Hampshires. 
Lincolns, Rambouillets and Corriedales. 


Get your rams from this selection. 
active, sturdy fellows that will produce an early maturing lamb. 


Seventh Annual Ram Sale 
For Information Write 


IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
BURLEY, IDAHO 


Few Panamas, 


RANGE RAMS 
Big, 














FAIRFIELD STOCK FARM 


“America’s Leading Lincoln Flock” 





Rams in America this year. 
RAMS that we ever offered. 


vigorous chaps, with stamina. 





500—LINCOLN RAMS—500 


Our offering of 500 head of one and two year old LINCOLN 
Rams for this season, contains the greatest selection of Lincoln 
We have the best lot of yearling STUD 


These rams are all well grown, have plenty of bone and are good 
Their fleeces will appeal to anyone, 
lots of density, and even throughout. 
for delivery to suit the purchaser. Wire or write for quotations. 


FAIRFIELD STOCK FARM 


J. H. PATRICK & SON 
Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 


Orders will now be booked 
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spection of the offerings. To facilitate 
this inspection a certain per cent, varying 
according to the size of the lots from 10 
per cent up to 25 per cent, is placed on 
the display floor of the warehouse. This 
room is well lighted. The bales are 
opened and are marked to correspond to 
catalog numbers. This display room js 
opened shortly before the sale and buyers 
with catalogs inspect the offerings and 


mote lots in which they are interested. 


“The sales are held in the exchange 
building, a centrally located place where 
buyers are provided with seats held by 
the year. Here the lots are offered for 
sale at the rate of about 400 per hour and 
are sold, if the reserve bids are reached. If 
the reserve valuation is not reached, the 
wool is withdrawn from the sale. With- 
drawn lots may be offered at private sale, 
the bidder who placed the last bid being 
given a three-day option to take the lot 
at the reserve price. 
private sale, the wool goes back to the 
position of being the last in entry to the 
warehouse and can be offered at a subse- 
quent sale when its turn arrives. 

“All wool is settled for on a cash basis 
and immediately becomes the property of 
the purchaser. Disputes over quality of 
pack, weights and such matters are turi 
ed over to an arbitration board whose 
decision is final.” 

When it was first attempted, in 1843 
to establish a better plan of selling wool 
the growers were confronted with a very 
intricate problem. “Here was a continent 
some 10,000 to 12,000 miles from its mar- 
ket, reached only by sailing vessels whose 
record run was three months and which 
generally took from eight to 
months to make a round trip. * 


If not sold thus at 


twelve 

* * 

“The proposition looked unsound or 
even foolish, from an economic view- 
point, but the men on the sheep runs per- 
sisted and the Australian system of sell- 
ing wool is considered the best now in 
existence, both from the standpoint of the 
producer and from that of the consumer. 
The producer is assured of the competi 
tion of the world for his product and the 
manufacturer is certain of obtaining his 
stocks at the same price level which his 
competitor must meet.” 
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ilitate | LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO ? ? 
rying HIS PAL Home Comfort — 

mm 10 The Gold Medal Winner 

od aa Tomboy Sanitarium 





1} Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


This July 1928 os A The FRED MUELLER 


sare | Dear Ern: 








nd to | got your special delivery letter ask- 
om is } ing what about Mrs. Anson Marble Far- 
uyers F |eigh and that bear. Your complaint that 
S and } | left off right when things were coming 
ted. tc head sounded kinda sarcastic. I’m tell- 
hange | ing, Ern, there was nothing funny about 
where | jt at the time with Mrs. A. hanging in my 
Id by f arms, limp and limber as a dishrag, and 
ed for f white as a scared ghost. That hound 
1r and | Bromide was coming on as fast as ever he 
ied. If } could negotiate distance, straight for us. 
d, the — We were his white gods, and to us he 


Shipped Knocked Down. to set up 
Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 























With- 7 iver: > she- ‘ 
be | tpllamtaenglaenie ies ated When jou vant tose! SHEEP of any kind 

; ping Write or Wire H. F. PATTERSON CO.—Sheep Merchants Billings, Mont. 
being } digging in after him with mouth wide 














the lot f open and teeth showing, and her eyes 




















hus at F sleamed like deadly poison. 

to the There wasn’t a thing I could do. Even A Local Enter rise » hacked | 
to the } with her feet on the ground Mrs. A weighs N ‘ 

Subse: } around a hundred and sixty pounds, and y Q lOnad Experience 

._ | when you've got that much female avoir- 

iy dupois draped around your neck it com- We 

ni : pletely stifles your agility. Things hap- YOUR TELEPHONE 
2 . pened fast after that. At twenty feet away aS COMPANY, man- 

> TUTIl- : ° ate : yp) 

ail Bromide turned his head to look back — : Wi iged and operated by lo- 

tripped over a low bush. The next instant Y -al employees, is a home 
- : ; - . 

1843 the bear was on top of him with all four own enterprise in opera- 
feet. Directly she straightened up, with ; 

x wool, ’ : ion so that your com- 

_ § Bromide held tight in her arms, like a : 

avey> : munity may have the ser- 
._-, | woman holding a baby, and it looked to sage 

itinent agi . a vice it most needs. The 

me like she took his whole head into her , 

pe ile anceth Mountain States Tele- 
wnose r 

wiih Bromide struggled fiercely and gave = phone and Telegraph 

twelve | one awful yelp. “Goodby Bromide!” Company has over 7,600 
* «> says | aloud. men and women devoting their energies to telephone prob- 

in At that the bear stopped as if she’d been lems in the territory it serves. In New York are 5,000 sci- 
tal shot. In her mad fury over that hound entists, engineers and management specialists employed in 
; she'd never even noticed that there were the laboratories of the Bell System. Your company bene- 

ns per’ F others up there on Elk Summit. She took fits by their constant study and new inventions. Behind 

of sell Fone good look at us, and opened her every telephone is a national organization continually im- 


10W IN f touth in sheer surprise. Bromide slid out 


* proving telephone service as it is adapted to local needs. 
of the | cf it like she’d spit out an olive stone and 


sumer. — ‘ay ina heap at her feet. With a low grow! 

mpeti- she took one last slap at him and away sh- 

nd the Went, tearing through the brush back to 
_ | ker cubs, 

ing his 


Gently I laid Mrs. A on the ground and 
put my coat under her head for a pillow. 
‘hen I stepped over to see about Bromide. 


ich his 




















Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 


WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 


z 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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Cosmopolitan Hotel 
Denver 


460 Rooms with Bath and 
Circulating Ice Water 


Very Reasonable 
Transient and Permanent Rates 
Finest Cuisine and Service 


Two good Orchestras and 
Entertainment daily 


Calvin H. Morse 
Manager 











3000 Rams 
Consigned to the 
Thirteenth Annual National Ram Sale 
August 27-28-29-30, 1928 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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EXCELLENT A-No. 1 
SHEEP RANCH 


FOR SALE 


One of the 
known sheep 


1835 acres for sale. 
oldest 
ranches in California; stocked with 
2100 head of yearling, 2 and 3 year 


and best 


old ewes; carries this amount of 
sheep the year round. Located on 
railroad, 35 miles from San Fran- 


cisco. 


se 


Harrison Mecham 
LIVE OAK STOCK FARM 
Petaluma, California 

















Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 
1651 Larimer St., Denver, Cole. 











Bed, 
quoreds Covers, 
Trail Springs 
T es ves, 
sine Ete. 





DeLux and Standard Camps 
Famous for 40 years 
OTTO O. OBLAD 
525 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phone: Wasatch 7987 
Can ship to any point on railroad 
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CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH ’ 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 
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By Golly, Ern, that hound was sure born 
under a lucky star. The bear’s teeth had 
glanced off his skull and all the damage 
he’d suffered was a torn scalp and a sore 
spot on his rump. He was scared stiff 
though, and | had to set him up on his 
wabbly feet. Then his tail commenced to 
wag and | knew that he was still in good 
working order. 

I went back to Mrs. A. Her breath was 
coming steady by jerks. There was a 
soggy snowbank under some pines a little 
ways off, and | sprinted over there and 
got my hat full of snow. When | shoved 
that down the back of her white neck she 
gasped and came back to life. Doc himsel| 
couldn’t have done any better. 

Her hands groped around like she was 
feeling for the bell button to call her 
maid. “Martha,” she mumbled; then her 
mind seemed to clear and she began to rea- 
lize where she was at. 

“Oh, that terrible bear!’’ she cried then 
“Is he gone? Did you kill him?” 

“Take it easy,” says I to her. “That was 
a she-bear. and she only wanted to play 
with Bromide. We’ll probably never se 
her again.” 

“It seems like a horrid nightmare,” she 
went on, still pale and trembling. “And 
you,” says she, looking straight at me 
“you saved my life. You were so brave!’ 

Of course that swelled me all up likea 
poisoned pup, but I managed, with some 
effort, to gather my wandering modesty 
“It wasn’t nothing to brag about.’ says! 
“These black bears are plumb harmless 
I just kicked her out of the way.” 

“But—there must have been a fight, 
she insisted. “Look—there’s blood o 
your hands.” 

It was some of Bromide’s mixture, ani 
I told her so. But things had been coming 
too fast and furious for her, and with; 
slight shiver she nestled) down against me 
and | saw that she was about to pass oul 
again. I rose and started for the snowbank 
and she called to me not to leave her, tha! 
she’d be all right in a minute. The snov 
I’d poked down her back was melting 
freely now, and I expect she was begit: 
ning to notice it. 

In a little while she recovered enoug! 
so she could stand on her feet without be 
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ing propped up. | wasin ahurry to go 
now, ior | tigured that by making a short 
cut across the mountain | might yet head 
off our hosses. bromide was already limp- 
ing down the trail—he had enough picnic 
for one day. 

But when | told Mrs. A. about my plan 
there was nothing doing. ‘Leave me up 
here with these wild animals prowling 
around?” says she. ‘No, sir. If you’re 
going | am going too.” 

“It'll be a long hike,” says |. 

“It'll be towards home,” says she. 

That was a long weary climb down 
irom Elk Summit and on down the can- 
yon to the wagon road. There | left her 
sitting on a rock while | hoofed it over to 
aranch and got a car. Our hosses had gone 
cn home and were probably grazing in 
among the willows above the pasture gate. 
where they couldn’t be seen from the 
sanitarium. 

It was night when we got in. Mrs. A. 
went right upstairs to change clothes and 
clean up. When she didn’t come down I 
piled a tray full of food and took it up to 
ker room. There was no answer to my 
knock, so | pushed the door open. There 
she lay on the bed, sound asleep, snoring 
gently at every other intake. One of her 
boots was off, the other was only half un- 
laced. | set the tray on the table and 
finished pulling off that lone boot. 

Next morning she was down bright and 
early. She wasn’t going to miss breakfast. 
| handed her the bill of fare, but she never 
even glanced at it. 

“Bring me,” says she to the waitress, “‘a 
towl of oatmeal and cream, some buttered 
teast, an order of ham and eggs, and hot 
cikes and coffee.” 

That’s a fair size order for any single 
woman to assimilate, Ern, so I figured 
that Mrs. Anson Marble Farleigh is 
plumb cured of her insomnia and loss 
of appetite. 

Your friend and pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood 





The catalogs for the Thirteenth An- 
nual National Ram Sale will be ready 
for distribution the early part of August. 
They will contain description of the ram 
entered in the sale, and will be sent free 
to any one upon request. 











Looking Forward 


ROBABLY the largest single element in national prosperity is the 
efficient, economical railroad operation which is the prime factor in 
nationwide use of fruits and vegetables of the Pacific Coast, grains of 
the middlewest and all the varied products of farms, mines and factories 
distant hundreds—even thousands—of miles from the ultimate consumer. 
Railroads are built by citizens who pool their savings in expectation 
of profits just as partners join resources to start a grocery store or a 
grain elevator. When profits fail no new money is forthcoming to build 
new, or extend old enterprises, whether the unprofitable venture be a 
railroad requiring tens of millions or a grocery store needing hundreds 
of dollars. 


For ten years, in spite of unprecedented efficiency and economy, 
American railroads have not made profits sufficient to attract adequate 
new capital. 


Railroads will remain the backbone of the nation’s transportation 
system, despite the development of aircraft and motor vehicles. Railroad 
executives, looking forward, ask themselves this question: “How are 
the carriers to keep step with the nation’s growth unless allowed to earn 
that reasonable return which will make railroad investments as attractive 
as other securities ?” 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 









































For Sale! 


SHEEP RANCH AND 
SHEEP 


By Owner 










One of the most completely equipped sheep ranches in northwest, 
comprising approximately twenty thousand acres deeded and thirty- 
seven sections leased land, including four hundred acres irrigated 
alfalfa meadow; together with ten-year preference forest permit for 
grazing forty-five hundred ewes and lambs; summer pasture for twen- 
ty thousand additional sheep which gives maximum capacity of range 
twenty-five thousand head. 

Range now stocked with nineteen thousand head sheep to be in- 
cluded in sale. Home ranch fully equipped with lambing sheds for 
March and April lambing; also farm machinery, horses and milch stock. 

Have complete machine shearing sheds, plenty of running water 
on range. 


No commissions, no trade-in. All property free of encumbrance. 
Home ranch near Montana-Wyoming state line. For further particulars 
address P. O. box 1313, Billings, Montana. 
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SALTLAKE STAMP CO. sisticcer 
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ALWUZ ON re 


Do You Want Your Tags “AL-WUZ-ON”™ or al- 
— off? Our tags are AL-WUZ-ON 
wit We ‘onges! 
the Ps sented Re “Point. "eet ‘her bee "h vie Do aie 
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Fig. \-flesnloreed Rib 
Fig. F-Dowtle Bar Lock 

Fig. EPownt stops below sarlase 
Fig (Cancer close farther. 
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INT ER- “MOUNTAIN I MACHINE 
& STAMP WORKS, Inc. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











KFTCH UM Tagging Easy” 
em 
CLINCHER Carnac <J 


The new self-piercing and _ self-clinching bright 
STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
sizes, Numbered and Lettered to suit., Write 

tion and prices, 
MFG. CO., Dept. 23 LUZERNE, N. Y- 
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A Large Stock of 
Used Pipe, Fittings and Valves 





700 S. 3rd West 


at a saving of approximately 40% 


MONSEY IRON & METAL CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing Stomach Worms 


SHEEP and GOATS 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action— No Losses 


\S SS 4 
ey 





Equally effective for 
Roundworms, Hookworms and 
Stomach Worms in Hogs, Poul- 

try, Dogs and Foxes. 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 











MODERN BARNS FOR 135 








STOCKDALE SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Stockdale, Illinois, 65 miles from Chicago 
Established 1890 


EXCELLENT PASTURES 


DOUBLE DECK CARS LAMBS 


434 miles from Council Bluffs, 24-hour schedule 
451 miles from Kansas City. 514 miles from St. Paul 


HENRY WEITZ, Manager 














SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


Your Home Market 
SHEEP - 


HOGS - 


for all classes live stock 
CATTLE 


Quotations or market information furnished on request 


Home of 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
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FROM THE MISSOURI SLOPE, 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Ewes in general came through the win- 
ter in very good condition as there was 
an abundance of feed here last winter, 
We had very dry weather up until June 
10 and since then we have had around 
five inches of rain; so plenty of summer 
feed and hay for the coming winter seem 
assured. 

The percentage of lambs was good 
where ewes were in good condition at 
breeding time. 

A number of counties pooled and sold 


their wool at 42 cents. x. 
Staigle Bros, 





REPORT OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DIS. 
EASE COMMISSION SUPPORTS 
U. S. ERADICATION METHODS 
The highly infectious nature of foot- 
and-mouth disease, methods of dealing 
with the malady in European countries, 
and the results of extensive research are 
discussed by the American foot-and- 
mouth-disease commission, in a special re- 
port, published as Technical Bulletin 76 
tof the United States Department o/ 
Agriculture. Acting under authority of 
Congress, the commission went to Europe 
in May, 4925, to make observations and 
to perform original research for the pur- 
pose of determining the best methods of 
suppressing outbreaks that may later oc- 
cur in the United States. Its members 
were Peter K. Olitsky, of the Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research, Jacob 
Traum, of the University of California, 
and Harry W. Schoening, of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agricuiture. Owing to the high) 
virulent nature of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease and the fortunate freedom of the 
United States from its presence, the com- 
mission performed its work abroad in 
countries where the disease is present. 
Returning after approximately a years 
research in consultation with leading 
European scientists and veterinary offic- 
ials, the commission prepared its report 
which consists of 172 printed pages. It 
makes available to American scientists 
live-stock officials, and the public a com 
prehensive treatise on this dangerous live 
stock malady in all its phases. 
The report includes an introduction by 
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Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, a summary of con- 
trol methods used in the principal Euro- 
pean countries, detailed results of experi- 
mental studies, discussions of the survival! 
of virus apart from infected animals, 
methods by which the disease is carried. 
studies on the disease, vesicular stomati- 
tis, which closely resembles foot-and- 
mouth disease, and conclusions. 

The commission’s studies show that 
animals are most likely to spread the con- 
tagion in the early stage of the disease, 
that practically all cloven-footed animals 
are susceptible, that the greatest source 
of danger is removed by slaughter and 
proper disposal of the involved animals, 
that the virus may remain alive for one or 
two months and perhaps longer, and that 
the disinfecting of premises and restock- 
ing of previously infected farms should 
be conducted under official veterinary 
supervision. 

The commission indorses the slaughter 
and quarantine method with supplemen- 
tary safeguards, as regularly used for 
eradicating the disease on occasions when 
it appeared in the United States. The 
main reason for prompt slaughter, the re- 
port states, is to remove as soon as pos- 
sible the greatest source of active virus. 
Even though the disease spreads rapidly, 
involving practically all cloven-footed 
animals, it frequently takes from one to 
several weeks before all susceptible ani- 
mals in a herd have contracted the disease 
and in turn have passed through the high- 
ly infectious stage. During this entire 
period each animal or group of animals 
becomes a source of danger, in many in- 
stances even before any evidence of the 
disease is seen. The slaughter method 
removes these potential reservoirs of 
Virus. 

“In support of the value of the slaugh- 
ter method,” the commisson added, “it 
may be stated that in the United States 
the disease has been eradicated and in 
Continental European countries it has 
not been appreciably diminished.” 

The United States owes its freedom 
from this disease, the commission believes, 
to the methods used and concludes that 
such methods are not only most effective 
but also are the most economical. 
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A FIRST CLASS COMMISSION FIRM WITH A 
COMPLETE SHEEP DEPARTMENT 


Tazz, Bros. © Moorhead 


Union Stock Yards 
OMAHA 


“Coley” Wilkerson 
Sheep Salesman 


W. B. Tagg 
Manager 


Members of Omaha Live Stock Exchange and Bonded for Your Protection 

















MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p. m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a. m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—100 Cars Cattle. 
Owned and operated by SETH N. PATTERSON 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 


&% 














Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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COOPER’S 


“)>) Milk Oil Dip 
OD A Coal Tar Preparation 


A General Purpose Dip, and Farm and Ranch Disinfectant; equally good for 
all Live Stock. -- Excellent as a remedy for Foot Rot, and Maggots, in Sheep 


Ask Your Dealer or Write— aoe Pare 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS 
1801 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Chas. F. Wiggs 
224 So. West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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ROMNEY SHEEP 


{ New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters: Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 





Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 


your flock? IF SO, USE 
IF SO, USE ROMNEYS! 
ROMNEYS! Send for literature 





A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Association 


The Secretary—P. O. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 
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Food for Thought 


We sold for Curran Sheep Co., of Hagerman, Idaho, June 5th, 6th and 
7th, at the top of the Chicago market, 2616 lambs which netted $14.23 per 
head. The net is the important factor in the marketing of range lambs— 
money is what counts. 


The only way to make them net is to hold them at pastures where there 
is plenty of feed and fill them up before marketing. THIS IS ALWAYS 
OUR FIRST MOVE when a train of lambs consigned to us, arrives at a feed- 
ing place. We know where the best grass is tributary to this market; we 
watch this important thing. 


Wire us. We will tell you where to find the best feed. 


Satisfactory sales—year in and year out. Such an expression as is in- 
dicated in this telegram is worthy of your consideration in making your 


selection of the commission firm who will sell your sheep and lambs this 
season. 



















































WESTERN UNION 


CA91 DL HAGERMAN, IDA. 11 1135 A. 


C. H. SHURTE, ‘WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO., INC., CHICAGO 
THANK YOU MANY TIMES FOR YOUR WONDERFUL SALE OF OUR 
yn. LAMBS. IT WAS CERTAINLY A RECORD PRICE AND WEIGHT AND WE 
GREATLY APPRECIATE YOUR KEEN SALESMANSHIP. WITH KINDEST 
REGARDS. 
CURRAN SHEEP CO., BY MRS. JOHN CURRAN 











et 


e The proof of any pudding is in the eating. For the best service in 


marketing range lambs, consign to 


The Wool Growers Commission Company at Chicago 
the greatest sheep market in the world. 


Remember—ANYONE MAY IGNORE FACTS, BUT EVERYONE 
CANNOT ESCAPE CONSEQUENCES. For that big NET, bill ’em to 


oo, 4 














i The Wool Growers Commission Company, Inc. at Chicago 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 


Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE 

















VIA ALL LINES 























JOHN SMITH J. CLARK EASTES 


W. R. SMITH & SON 


Sheep Commission Merchants 


HANDLE NOTHING BUT SHEEP 


Members of the Livestock Exchange and Bonded for Your Protection 


OMAHA DENVER CHICAGO 








SALESMEN— SALESMEN— SALESMEN— 
John Smith C. E. Coyle — J. Clark Eastes 
George S. Taylor L. H. Staus C. Jesse Davis 
Ed. Gillen Murray Lane ‘serald Desmond 
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Judge for Yourself! 
SHIP YOUR RANGE SHEEP 
AND LAMBS 














SINCE 1900 
Recommended and Patronized by the Wool Growers of the West for 
GENE MELADY Over 28 Years. 
Always on the Job. WRITE FOR MARKET REPORTS 
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THOS. H. LINDLEY, Pres. and Mgr. ED W. CAHOW, Vice-Pres. 


The Lindley-Cahow Commission Company, Inc. 
Union Stock Yards, Omaha, Nebraska 


Offers the full benefit of experienced Salesmen. 


Members Omaha Live Stock Exchange. Bonded for your protection, 


and financially much stronger than the most rigid requirements. 


SHEEP SALESMEN CATTLE SALESMEN 
ED NOLAN TOM LINDLEY 

; ED CAHOW 
JACK SAUNDERS GEO. NICHOLS 


All members of the firm active salesmen, assuring personal attention. 
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Misinterpreted 
Facts 


THE Kansas City Drovers Telegram asks: “Do 
you know that the heaviest breaks in hogs on the 
various open markets in the year 1928 were on 
the days when the receipts direct to the packers 
were largest?” 


This statement implies that heavy apens ft ship 
ments caused the breaks. 7 


The Drovers Telegram overlooks, or at least 
fails to record; the fact that the dates which it 
quoted as those of the heavy breaks were invari- 
ably the-dates of the heaviest receipts at the 
open markets. 


Nearly always. peak receipts at the country’s 
stock yards are accompanied by lower prices. This 
is especially true when receipts are so far beyond 
current consumptive needs that they compel 
accumulation of stocks. 


The Telegram’s query and its implied answer 
are due to misinterpretations of fact. Price breaks 
are not the result of direct marketing, but of 
receipts that are heavy in relation to consumptive 
demand. 


Flite Oe 


President 


ARMOUR 4xn COMPANY 


U.S.A, 





Write for free literature explaining reasons for and 
results of direct marketing. Address Armour’s Live- 
stock Bureau, Chicago. 

















